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DENVER CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


By Dr. BELMONT FARLEY 


More than 10,000 teachers thronged the 
city of Denver for the seventy-third annual 
convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, June 30 to July 4, setting a new 
mark for attendance in depression years. 
Enrolment of delegates reached 1,375— 
almost an all-time record. It might be said 
that a twenty-six-year altitude peak also 
was reached, since the last convention met 
at the Mile-High City in 1909. 

Edueational conditions have changed 
considerably since 1859, when O. J. Gold- 
rick, erudite Irishman from County Sligo, 
landed in Denver to found the now famous 
school system of that city. O. J. arrived in 
full-dress from silk topper to lavender kid 
vloves, cracking a bull-whacker’s whip and 
swearing volubly in Latin at the plodding 
oxen which had drawn him to his destina- 
tion on the Overland Trail. Many of the 
topies discussed at the seventy-third annual 
convention would have had a strange sound 
in the ears of this first Irish schoolmaster. 

The credit union was not a term in his 
vocabulary. The teacher’s health was still, 
like that of nearly every one else, a matter 
of good inheritanee and good luck. Char- 
acter education at that date was scarcely 
considered a problem of the schools. 
Teachers had not yet even aspired to eco- 
nomie status. Yet these subjects were 
among the principal ones occupying the 
attention of the thousands of teachers who 


assembled for one of their most significant 
conventions in Mr. Goldrick’s city. 

The right of free speech was another 
popular topie at the 1935 convention which 
would have puzzled Mr. Goldrick. In the 
piek-and-shovel days that was a right sel- 
dom challenged, yet the flag of academic 
freedom whipped around the masthead of 
scores of meetings at this convention. In 
a stirring speech delivered at one of the 
earlier sessions, Jesse H. Newlon, director 
of Lineoln Sehool, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and former superintendent 
of schools, Denver, said : 


The self-styled patriots, the social and economic 
reactionaries who give lip service to democracy 
while opposing all social change, should remember 
the important fact that free schools were the prod- 
uct of the eighteenth century political revolution 
that brought the principle of democracy into gov- 
ernment. It is true to-day as it was in 1830 that 
the people can not have liberty and equality unless 
they are informed concerning social conditions and 
social problems and the possibilities of life on this 
‘ontinent. ... We can not be neutral with refer- 
ence to the ideals of freedom of speech, of equality 
of opportunity, of social and economic justice that 
are the unique contribution of democracy to civili- 


zation. 


Dr. Newlon’s address was an appeal for 
the profession to unite against forces which 
seek to repress freedom of teaching, making 
it impossible for the school to serve the pur- 
pose of giving youth and adults under- 
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standing and appreciation of contemporary 
society and its problems. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick, col- 
league of Dr. Newlon, continued the discus- 
sion of the school’s function in the social 
order in the dispassionate and scholarly 
style which has won him recognition as one 
of the world’s best teachers. Professor 
Kilpatrick outlined the principal proposals 
as to what position the schools should take 
as follows: (1) The sehool must be sus- 
picious of social innovation, must throw its 
weight against it; (2) the school must teach 
the socially accepted culture, not try to be 
a factor in changing it; (3) the school is 
the agent of the state, it must therefore 
teach as the state directs; (4) the school 
should become an instrument of class war, 
drilling youth in the tacties of social strife ; 
(5) the school should have pupils study as 
fully and impartially as possible the vari- 
ous sides of current controversial issues, 
with both school and teacher remaining 
neutral as between the opposing sides. 

Applying theory to practice, Professor 
Kilpatrick, in an address so popular that 
it had to be repeated because the meet- 
ing place was not large enough to acecommo- 
date all who came to hear, discussed the 
probable outcomes of these various philoso- 
phies of the school as a social control. He 
concluded that our schools and universities 
must accept the major responsibility for 
effecting the intelligence adequate to deal 
with a complex and rapidly changing 
society. His presentation demonstrated 
academic freedom at its best. 

Climaxing these and many other discus- 
sions on the subject, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee took the following action on aeca- 
demie freedom: 


The National Education Association believes that 
teachers and schools should have full opportunity 
to present differing points of view in order to aid 
students to adjust themselves to their environment 
and to changing social conditions. 
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Provision was made for a Committee on 
Academic Freedom of five members, three 
of whom are to be classroom teachers. A 
policy of cooperation with other organiza- 
tions in sustaining the right of academic 
freedom was adopted. The _ prescribed 
duties of the new committee: 


(a) To make known to teachers and other friends 
of education any proposed legislation against free- 
dom in teaching ; 

(b) To investigate and to report upon cases of 
discharge of teachers in violation of the principle 
of academic freedom; 

(ec) To seek public support for the right of 
teachers to academic freedom. 


Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, shared with 
Professor Kilpatrick the honor of deliver- 
ing the most-repeated speech. He made his 
address three times to capacity audiences. 

In a note of optimism, Superintendent 
Stoddard asserted that 


never before in the history of mankind have the 
rights to life and liberty been so secure as to-day 
in this democracy. . . . It was natural that there 
should be established and fostered in this democ- 
racy, dedicated to the realization of certain inalien- 
able rights . . . a vast system of schools and other 
educational agencies through which these rights 
might be attained in the life of every individual. 


Superintendent Stoddard placed empha- 
sis upon education as a means of aiding the 
individual in his pursuit of happiness. 


It is the function of the school to give to every 
person, as far as it is possible to do so, the key to 
unlock and claim the riches that are the common 
possessions of all who are willing to pay the price. 
... This democracy and these schools constitute 
the noblest attempt ever made to achieve the des- 
tiny of man. They have been established in order 
that he may, as far as practicable, have unfettered 
opportunity to achieve his own best self. 


As a champion of well-considered action 
in a crisis, President Henry Lester Smith, 
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to whom great credit is due for the building 
of a significant program, enunciated what 
is probably the most widely accepted 


opinion on the position of the schools in 
American life. 

For some time now social and civie surgings have 
beaten against our institutions. These surgings 
are cries for freedom and for control. ... This 
breaking regime with which we have been harried, 
has been the battleground of reawakened conflict 
as old as the ages, the conflict between initiative, 
originality, imagination, invention, freedom on the 
one hand; and guidance, education, indoctrination, 
control, government on the other. 

In this struggle there has been revived the false 
assumption that victory for one or the other of 
these factors represents the key to success and sat- 
isfaction. History teaches and faith reinforces the 
thought that individual and social welfare develop 
not upon the ascendancy of revolution, not upon 
victory of a crushing authority, not upon a hurried 
compromise between the two, but through a new 
creation resulting from an integration of these 
vitally necessary seeming contradictions... . / A 
proper balance between these two must be sought 
and maintained. ... Education must bind and 
education must loose; education should at no time 
drop the rein of either responsibility. Freedom 
and control are not separate entities. They are a 
fabric. .. . Education must do its share to con- 
vert these antagonists to supplemental, mutually 
supporting cooperatives. 

The presidentia! address, which Presi- 
dent Smith called ‘‘ Looking Ahead in Edu- 
’ enumerated the following prob- 
lems to be solved: 

What to do with the graduates of our 
schools as they are sent out by the hundreds 
of thousands year by year. 

How to meet the increased responsibili- 
ties of the school for the moral welfare of 
children. 

What preparation the schools are to give 
youth to meet the onslaught of radical 
social views that constantly threaten social 
stability. 

President Smith summarized his address 
as an emphasis upon two essential social 
demands: 


° ? 
cation, 


One is flexibility for progress and the other is a 
sufficient stability to encourage and protect the 
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initiative back of progress. These two things call 
for indoctrination on the basis of our best present 
knowledge and for the creation and perpetuation 
of an open mind toward promising change. 


The seventy-third annual convention was 
characterized by a shift of emphasis from 
the problems of the emergency in education 
to a long-time view of the school’s needs 
and aims. Dr. John K. Norton, chairman 
of the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, offered the final report of the 
commission. A Committee on Educational 
Policies will take its place. 

The personal problems of the teachers 
were in the forefront of convention diseus- 
sion. On Wednesday evening the conven- 
tion assembled in six groups to discuss the 
following subjects in jury panel: (1) Aca- 
demie freedom; (2) the economie status of 
the teacher; (3) the teacher as a citizen; 
(4) edueation’s oldest challenge—charac- 
ter; (5) eredit unions; (6) the teacher’s 
health. 

The academic freedom panel met with 
the excellent background of the general 
sessions addresses on this subject. Mrs. F. 
Blanche Preble, Chicago, was the panel 
leader. A few of the questions raised by 
this panel suggest the bypaths into which 
the discussion led : 


Which is the greater factor, the publie school or 
the university and college, in curtailing freedom 
and why? 

A social science teacher told his class that the 
judges on the bench in the county in which he 
worked were crooked. Should the superintendent 
of schools suspend such a teacher? 

Who is going to determine what is truth or what 
is indisputable fact? 

Has the state the right by constituted authority 
to designate what shall and shall not be taught in 
state schools? 


Dr. B. R. Buckingham, editor, Ginn and 
Company, presided over the panel devoted 
to the economic status of the teacher. Dr. 
Buckingham reported a study of the asso- 
ciation’s Committee on the Economie 
Status of the Teacher, in which about 2,500 











‘ 


teachers in some of the larger cities of the 
country have participated. The average 
experience of these teachers was about fif- 
teen years. The net assets—that is, the 
value of property less indebtedness—aver- 
age $4,400 for single women and $5,000 for 


married men. 


There is some indication in the committee’s 
figures that at the end of a teaching career of 35- 
40 years women employed in the larger cities of 
the country may expect to have net assets of about 
$9000, while men may expect to have about $16,000. 


Dr. H. C. Hand, assistant professor of 
education at Stanford University, was mod- 
erator of the panel on the teacher as a citi- 
zen. This group devoted a goodly share of 
its discussion to the part which the N.E.A. 
should play in defending the individual 
teacher deprived of the right of academic 
freedom. 

The panel on character education was led 
by Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, of 
Denver. The discussion of this panel in- 
cluded consideration of the changes in 
home life coincident with the change from 
an agricultural to an industrial society. It 
was pointed out that in the modern day 
home there is a much more limited program 
of activity for boys and girls than was true 
formerly. ‘‘ While the home should remain 
the most important factor in the life of the 
child, it is apparent that the modern city 
home simply ean not, in the field of impor- 
tant home duties, engage its children in use- 
ful activity for any considerable portion of 
the year’s time,’’ said Superintendent 
Threlkeld. 

In the panel on eredit unions, the teach- 
er’s personal finance problems were given a 
more prominent place on convention pro- 
grams than they have ever held before. 
Director C. R. Orchard, credit union see- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administration, 
was leader. The methods employed by sue- 
cessful credit unions throughout the coun- 
try were considered and evaluated. 
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Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presided over the 
panel devoted to the teacher’s health. Evi- 
dence was offered to show that teacher 
health and general living conditions are far 
below a satisfactory standard in some of 
our largest American cities. Women, ac- 
cording to this study, were in poorer health 
than men. ‘‘This probably indicates that 
existing conditions are better suited to men, 
rather than that men are fitted better than 
women for teaching.’? The group dis- 
cussed the influence of the teacher’s mental 
and emotional health upon her classroom 
work, and suggested health habits which 
might be adopted as a means of reducing 
illness among teachers. 

The time devoted to panel discussion on 
general session programs reduced the usual 
number of convention addresses. Among 
the laymen who addressed the teachers was 
Rey. Francis J. McConnell, resident bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, New 
York City, who opened the convention in 
the Sunday evening vesper service. Local 
city and school groups furnished musie for 
the vesper services and for scores of other 
meetings during the convention. The ex- 
cellent character of the music on convention 
programs won high praise from the dele- 
gates. 

Senator Edward P. Costigan, in an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Edueation and the General Wel- 
fare,’’ outlined a plan for federal aid to 
schools which would guarantee minimum 
educational facilities to every child in the 
nation. Senator Gerald P. Nye, North 
Dakota, in an address on the subject of the 
munitions investigation in the United 
States Senate, made a plea for international 
peace. The address of Hon. Paul V. 
MeNutt, governor of Indiana, was in keep- 
ing with the patriotic spirit of Indepen- 
dence Day. He pointed out the threat to 
the democratic structure of American so- 
ciety in the curtailment of educational 
opportunity. The Hon. Ed. C. Johnson, 
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vovernor of Colorado, weleomed the conven- 
tioners to his state. The Hon. Josephine 
Roche, assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
addressed the Department of Classroom 
Teachers at their annual dinner. 

Among the educational leaders who par- 
ticipated in general sessions were Dean 
Irma E. Voigt, Ohio University, president 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women; Professor F. B. Knight, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Chancellor Frederick M. 
Hunter, University of Denver. 

Two general session forums were pre- 
sided over by U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker, and Superin- 
tendent Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, on 
the subjects of ‘‘The Needs of Adult Edu- 
cation’’ and ‘‘The Needs of Youth,’’ respec- 
tively. 

The annual life membership dinner was 
an especially attractive feature of the 1935 
convention. It was dedicated to Secretary- 
Emeritus J. W. Crabtree, who conceived 
the idea of life membership and who had 
upon his retirement enrolled nearly 6,000 
members in that class. Superintendent 
Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, acted as toast- 
master. Speakers were Superintendent 
Joseph Saunders, Newport News, Va.; Past 
President J. Y. Joyner, LaGrange, North 
(‘arolina, who headed the organization 
when Dr. Crabtree became secretary of the 
association; Past-president Florence Hale, 
New York; Editor Joy E. Morgan, Journal 
of the National Education Association; and 
Mrs. Louise M. Mears, Milwaukee, Wis., 
State Teachers College. <A high spot of the 
dinner program was the presentation to 
Secretary-Emeritus Crabtree of a large vol- 
ume of letters paying tribute to him for his 
long service to education. Many of the 
letters were signed by prominent leaders in 
American life. 

The business sessions of the Representa- 
tive Assembly at the Denver meeting were 
of unusual importance. They rank with 
those of the Salt Lake City meeting in 1920, 
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when the Representative Assembly itself 
was created. The principal work of the 
1935 Representative Assembly was the sim- 
plification of the N.E.A. charter. The 
amendment of the charter consisted essen- 
tially in making that document an organic 
instrument. Provisions of the charter 
which are more appropriately classified as 
by-laws were removed from the charter and 
placed in the by-laws. Final action must be 
taken by the United States Congress, as the 
charter was granted to the N.E.A. by that 
body. The effect of the reorganization is 
to make the regulation of the N.E.A. more 
flexible. Changes in the by-laws can be 
made by the Representative Assembly; the 
charter can not be amended without action 
of Congress. 

A spirited debate arose over the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Reorgani- 
zation that provisions for the management 
of the permanent fund of the N.E.A. be 
removed from the charter and placed in the 
by-laws. The effect of the change would 
have been to make the permanent fund sub- 
ject to expenditure ‘‘when approved by a 
three-fourths vote of the Representative 
Assembly in two successive years, and after 
all other requirements of the by-laws have 
been fulfilled.’’ 

The proposal was not approved, and the 
management of the permanent fund re- 
mains the same as it was before—in the 
hands of the Board of Trustees with their 
authority delegated by the charter, not 
subject to change without an act of the 
United States Congress. 

The Committee — on 
headed by Superintendent E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, Houston, Texas, offered for ap- 
proval a large number of significant new 
by-laws. With one or two minor exceptions 
the proposals for new by-laws were laid 
over until the next convention. 

One of the new by-laws adopted provides 
that Roberts’s Rules of Order shall be the 
authority covering parliamentary pro- 


Reorganization, 
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cedure of the Representative Assembly ; 
another new by-law changes the title of the 
secretary of the N.E.A. to the ‘‘ Executive 
Secretary of the N.E.A.’’ 

Approximately seventy meetings of vari- 
ous groups and departments were held 
throughout the six-day convention. In 
addition there were about seventy-five 
breakfasts, luncheons and dinners at 
which addresses were made and business 
transacted. The Board of Directors, Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Board of Trustees 
were in almost constant session. Both gen- 
eral sessions and business meetings were 
marked by the vigor and force of the new 
secretary, Willard E. Givens, who moved 
from session to session so fast that he 
seemed to have the capacity of being in 
several places at one time. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was adopted with slight revision. The reso- 
lutions for 1935 inelude the subject of 
federal aid to education. A minimum of 
$500,000,000 annually is declared necessary 
to enable every child to enjoy his right to 
formal education. President Roosevelt was 
commended for the creation of the National 
Youth Administration and for allocating 
$50,000,000 to assist needy youths. The 
resolution includes the ‘‘wish that the 
money allocated be expended under the 
direction of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Edueation.’’ This resolution also 
commended the establishment of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and recommends as 
a forward step President Roosevelt’s recent 
assignment of educational functions of the 
corps to the U. S. commissioner of eduea- 
tion. 

Teacher tenure was declared of more 
importance than ever before, and the Re- 
search Division of the N.E.A. and the editor 
of The Journal of the N.E.A. were 
instructed to continue gathering and pub- 
lishing information concerning tenure. 
The resolutions ask for complete restoration 
of kindergarten training and for adequate 
primary instruction through federal aid if 
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necessary. Compulsory military training 
in. the public schools is opposed. The exten- 
sion of constructive recreational programs 
throughout the nation is favored. Opposi- 
tion to child labor is reaffirmed. In this 
year of the centennial of his birth, the reso- 
lutions memorialize the contributions of 
William T. Harris, president of the N.E.A. 
in 1875. 

A spirited contest resulted in the election 
of Miss Agnes Samuelson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Iowa, as 
president of the N.E.A. for 1935-36. Caro- 
line S. Woodruff, principal of the Castle- 
ton, Vt., Normal School, and Annie C. 
Woodward, teacher in the Somerville, 
Mass., high school, were the opposing ecan- 
didates. Edgar G. Doudna, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was reelected member of the Board of 
Trustees. Caroline S. Woodruff succeeds 
Agnes Samuelson as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Amy Hinrichs, princi- 
pal of the Audubon School, New Orleans, 
was elected chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee for 1936. The Department of 
Classroom Teachers elected the following 
officers: President, Mary C. Ralls, Kansas 
City, Mo.; vice-president, Mrs. Mary D. 
Barnes, Elizabeth, N. J.; secretary, Frances 
Jelinek, Milwaukee, Wis.; Midwestern re- 
gional director, Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
Minneapolis. 

The preferential vote of the Board of 
Trustees for the convention in 1936 was 
east for Portland, Ore. 

The convention closed on Friday, July 5, 
in a day devoted to recreational activities, 
the principal features of which were excur- 
sions to mountain playgrounds. These 
excursions were made possible through the 
courtesy of the Denver and Colorado Hos- 
pitality Committee, of which Superinten- 
dent A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, was chair- 
man. The cordiality and genial welcome 
of Colorado people made the entire conven- 
tion a happy one for the delegates. 

Sessions were held at the Denver meeting 
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by the following departments and affiliated 
eroups: National Council of Education; 
Administrative Women in Education; 
Department of Adult Education; Depart- 
ment of Art Education; Department of 
Business Edueation; Department of Class- 

im Teachers; Department of Deans of 
Women; American Educational Research 
Association; Department of Elementary 
School Principals; Department of Kinder- 
varten-Primary Education; Department of 
Lip Reading; Department of Musie Eduea- 
tion; Department of Rural Education; 
Department of School Health and Physical 
Education; Department of Science Instrue- 
tion; Department of Secondary Education ; 
Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals; Department of Social Studies; De- 
partment of Special Education; Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction; Department of Supervisors and 
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Teachers of Home Economies; Department 
of Visual Instruction; Department of Voea- 
tional Education; 
League; Conference of CCC Educational 


American Classical 
Advisers; Conference of Lay Friends of 
Edueation; Institute of Vitalized Sehool 
Journalism; National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors of Secondary Schools; 
National Association of School Secretaries; 
National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations; National <Associa- 
tion of Student Government Officers; Na- 
tional Conference on Student Participation 
in School Government; National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; National Council 
of Geography Teachers; National Council 
of Teachers of English; National Geo- 
gvraphie Society; National League of 
Teachers Associations; National Vocational 
School Garden 


Guidanee Association; 


Association of America. 


THE PLACE OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROFES- 
SION IN THE NATIONAL LIFE' 


By Dr. JESSE H. NEWLON 
DIRECTOR OF THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THis morning I wish to speak of one 
aspect of the réle of the educational profes- 
sion in the national life, of the responsibili- 
ties placed upon teachers by the fact that 
popular education is the cornerstone of 
democracy. 

The self-styled patriots, the social and 
economie reactionaries, who give lip service 
to demoeracy, while opposing all social 
change, should remember the important 
fact that free schools were the product of 
the eighteenth century political revolution 
that brought the principle of democracy 
into government. The great statesmen who 
were the founders of our nation—Jefferson, 
Madison, Washington, Franklin and others 





1 Address before the general session of the 
National Edueation Association, July 1, 1935. 





—saw that popular education was essential 
to the suecessful functioning of republican 
government, that, as Madison said, ‘‘a 
people who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the power that 
knowledge gives.’’ After the revolution 
the people demanded education as a neces- 
sary guarantee of their liberties. No one 
can read the history of the fight for free 
schools without realizing that it was essen- 
tially a fight by the common people for 
political freedom and equality. In 1830, a 
croup of workingmen in Philadelphia ex- 
pressed this conviction in a resolution to the 
effect that: 

There can be no real liberty without a wide dif- 


fusion of real intelligence; that the members of a 
republic should all be alike instructed in the nature 
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and character of their equal rights and diities, as 
that until 
means of equal instruction shall be equally secured 
and 


human beings, and as citizens; ... 


to all, liberty is but an unmeaning word, 


equality an empty shadow. 


It is true to-day, as it was in 1830, that 
the people can not have liberty and equality 
unless they are informed concerning social 
conditions and social problems and the pos- 
this The 
forces that would cripple education by eut- 


sibilities of life on continent. 
ting school budgets or by the suppression 
of teaching designed to give youth knowl- 
edge of social conditions are the most dan- 
gerous influences in America to-day. 

It is also significant that the industrial 
revolution was gaining its first great mo- 
the that national 
systems of education were being established 

A wide 
technical 


mentum at very time 
in Western Europe and America. 
and 

knowledge is essential not only to the demo- 


dissemination of general 
cratic process but to the technical and eco- 
nomic processes of the twentieth century. 
It is not a mere coincidence that in Russia 
to-day the building of an industrial system 
and the building of an educational system 
Edu- 


is the life blood of industrialism, 


are being carried on simultaneously. 
cation 
whether in capitalist or socialist countries. 
The fact that the United States is rapidly 
approaching universal education through 
the secondary school, while a million youth 
attend publicly supported universities and 
technical schools, is due to the necessities of 
industrialism and to the wealth which mod- 
ern technology has created, as well as to the 
faith of the people in education. 

The industrial revolution has wrought 
the most profound social changes in the 
recorded history of the race. Far greater 
changes have come in ways of living and 
thinking in the brief span of our national 
existence than occurred in the eighteen cen- 
turies from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the days of George Washington. It 
is difficult to comprehend how different is 
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the complex industrial civilization of to-day 
from the relatively simple agrarian and 
handicraft culture of only a century ago, 
and the extent to which political, economic 
and social institutions have lagged behind 
industrial advances in this period. This 
social lag has brought us to one of the great 
crises of civilization. Despite man’s grow- 
ing mastery over his natural environment 
and despite the almost unlimited natural 
resources of our country, ten million work- 
ers are to-day unable to find employment, 
while more than half of the families of the 
United States have incomes below the mini- 
mum required for the maintenance of the 
bare decencies of life. Poverty stalks in a 
land of potential plenty because we have 
not the character and intelligence to man- 
age our resources in the interests of all. It 
is this situation that presents the great chal- 
lenge not only to statesmen but to the educa- 
tional profession to-day. As we look about 
us in the western world we can see clearly 
what will happen if the people are not 
placed in possession of the facts that will 
enable them to find solutions for their eco- 
nomic problems consistent with the ideals 
of their democratic tradition. Under the 
guise of patriotism, with much flag-waving 
and fair promises to the people, a reaction- 
ary, predatory and ruthless minority will 
come into complete control of government 
and industry and will operate both solely in 
their own interests. All liberty will be 
trampled underfoot. That will be fascism, 
however it may be disguised by the forms 
of constitutionalism. 

The United States, in our day, stands at 
the parting of the ways. Tremendous 
choices are being made. The age of laissez- 
faire individualism is closing, although the 
National (so-called) Liberty League and 
the so-called ‘‘grass rooters’’ may not know 
it. Before the age of machinery, laissez- 
faire individualism released the creative 
abilities of men. In America, an abundance 
of free land and of natural resources 
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awaited development and offered opportu- 
nity to all. But tae frontier is now closed, 
and a eentury of exploitation of resources 
and of ruthless competition in a market 
that in the beginning was relatively free 
as brought us to the age of great industries 
and corporations, of giant industrial com- 
binations and monopoly. The strong crowd 
it the weak. Whoever talks of equality of 
nomie opportunity, of 
x every poor boy of ability and industry 


‘ 


‘opportunities 


to sueceed’’ in the America of to-day, in- 
lulges in fantasy or, if informed, deliber- 

ely misrepresents the facts. Youth to- 
day are without the opportunities that 
awaited youth a hundred years ago, or even 
a generation ago. We live in a closely in- 
tegrated economy, in an age of corporate 
and collective enterprise. 


Labor is dis- 


placed by an ever-advancing technology 
more rapidly than it ean be absorbed into 
new occupations, while, according to the 
most competent authorities, a few hundred 
men, directors of great corporations, actu- 
ally control nearly half of American indus- 


try. Again America faces the age-old 
question of democracy, but to-day the prob- 
lem is primarily economic. Are the re- 


sources and the industries of this country 
to be controlled and operated for the benefit 
of a few or in the interests of all? How ean 
our complicated economy and _ industrial 
system be managed in the interests of the 
people? 

Economie security for the individual has 
been and always will be essential to his free- 
dom. Without economie security there can 
be no equality and no liberty. An economic 
system, subject to paralyzing periodic de- 
pressions and in which millions are unable 
to find employment, even in periods of 
prosperity, will make of democracy a mock- 
ery and a byword. Democracy demands 
that human welfare be put above profits. 
To this end, eeconomie and social planning 
under demoeratie control is essential. So- 
cial control of industry must be carried to 
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the point of an equitable distribution of 


work and ineome, if democracy is to e1- 
dure. A look at the federal income tax 
returns is revealing. In 1933, less than 


1,800,000 of the 27,500,000 families of the 
had above $2,500, on 
which federal income taxes were required 
But of 325,000 
incomes. of $5,000, 


country incomes 


to be paid. these, some 


reported more than 


while 46 reported incomes of one million 
mal-distribution of 


or more. Such a 


wealth is undemocratic and unehristian 


should be regarded as utterly in- 
the But 


the most tragic aspect of this situation is 


and 
tolerable in twentieth century. 
found in the fact that it is so unnecessary. 
Every study that has been made by compe- 
tent engineers and economists has shown 
that, beyond peradventure, through plan- 
ning and coordination the national income 
can be very greatly increased, that a gener- 
ous economie security for all is easily within 
our reach, so far as technology and national 
resources are concerned. 

I repeat that America stands at the part- 
ing of the ways. Many proposals for eco- 
nomie and social reconstruction are bidding 
for our allegiance. These proposals range 
all the way from fascism to communism and 
include, between these extremes, continua- 
tion of the old system that has brought us 
to the verge of disaster, reformed capital- 
ism, state capitalism, socialism, and many 
others. The present situation can not con- 
tinue. In the next generation, the most 
fundamental decisions since the American 
revolution will be made by our people. 

The great task of the school, then, is 
no longer that of preparing the individ- 
ual to compete for pecuniary success in 
a highly competitive society, for we no 
longer live in a highly competitive so- 
ciety. The primary task of the school is 
to give the individual a realistic under- 
standing of society and its problems, to 
examine critically the 
democratie ideal proposals 


and to test by 


the various 
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that are being brought forward for eco- 
nomie and social reconstruction. Educa- 
tion should be deliberately employed for the 
preservation and for the realization of 
democracy. Lest some one raise the bogey 
of indoctrination, let me emphasize that 
this does not mean that a detailed blueprint 
of a new social order should be taught in 
the school nor that the school should be 
employed as an instrument of propaganda. 
Propaganda involves withholding vital in- 
formation, deliberate misrepresentation of 
facts, appeals to stereotypes, and is the 
very antithesis of education. On the other 
hand, the school can not, should not and 
will not be neutral in the struggle of social 
forces now going on in this country. Either 
the school will be employed as an instru- 
ment of enlightenment and social progress, 
and thus of democracy, or as an instrument 
of reaction. There is no neutral ground. 

The million teachers of the country are 
concerned with the most eritical social is- 
sues in American life, for education is inex- 
tricably interwoven with economic and 
social processes and can not be considered 
apart from them. Furthermore, teachers 
are citizens and have individual and collee- 
tive responsibilities as citizens. How can 
we best discharge our collective responsi- 
bilities ? 

To answer this question we must first ask 
how political and economie decisions are 
made in our society. Social policies are 
made by those classes and groups that wield 
the greatest political and economic power. 
However unpleasant it may be to some of 
the more romantic minds among us, the fact 
is that American society is characterized by 
sharp economic stratifications and is at the 
same time a welter of conflicting interest 
groups. Power is actually wielded by 
organized groups, and the great struggle 
for power centers around the vital indus- 
trial and economic interests of the country. 
Social policy eventuates from this struggle 
and, as every one in this audience knows, 
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the greatest power is wielded by entrenched 
economic interests, by the privileged classes 
that own and control business and industry 
and receive the lion’s share of the national 
income. The great mass of the people, 
those who actually do the productive work 
of the country, on farm and in mine, fae- 
tory and office, are virtually unorganized 
and inarticulate. However, the struggle of 
the people for power is far from hopeless. 

The achievement of political democracy 
has given us in the United States a form of 
government under which orderly social 
change is possible. The founding fathers, 
more statesmanlike than the ranting de- 
fenders of privilege to-day, in their wisdom 
provided for adjusting the constitution it- 
self to changing social conditions. They 
provided a method of amendment. And let 
no one tell you it is unpatriotic to advocate 
amendments to the constitution. The 
democratic tradition is still a powerful 
force in this country. In all ranks of so- 
ciety men and women of deep social sympa- 
thies are dissatisfied with things as they are 
and are determined to build a more humane 
society. Many times since the American 
revolution have the citadels of privilege 
been successfully assaulted—by labor, by 
farmers, by liberal political movements. 
The battle is by no means an unequal one. 
What is needed now above all else is a wide 
dissemination of facts concerning economic 
and social problems to serve as the founda- 
tion of a thoroughly informed progressive 
political movement. In this process the 
profession of education has far-reaching 
responsibilities. 

For the better discharge of their profes- 
sional responsibilities teachers have formed 
organizations that, in recent years, have 
begun to participate actively in the formu- 
lation of educational policy. These associa- 
tions are already performing an important 
political function. This is inevitable, for 
every educational problem has its political 
and economic aspects. The curriculum, for 
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example, involves the problem of contro- 
yersial social issues, while financial support 
involves the problem of taxation. 

At the head of these professional organi- 
zations stands the National Education 
Association, with nearly 200,000 members, 
and direet contact with another five hun- 
dred thousand teachers through affiliated 
state associations. It is impossible to re- 
count here its history of three quarters of 
a century of distinguished service to educa- 
tion and of support of social measures of 
far-reaching significance, such as the Child 
Labor Amendment. At the close of the 
war, the National Education Association, in 
recognition of the fact that education is a 
vital national interest and that wealth is 
increasingly concentrated in the great cen- 
ters of population, launched the movement 
for adequate federal participation in the 
support of schools and for the creation of a 
department of education with a secretary 
in the President’s cabinet. 

We have met here to consider the social 
and educational situation and our larger 
social responsibilities as teachers. Teach- 
ers’ organizations also stand at the parting 
of the ways. It is imperative that the Na- 
tional Edueation Association and all other 
associations of teachers should, in this time 
of decision, clarify their own social pur- 
Teachers must choose definitely 
where their allegiance lies. They must de- 
cide whether their influence is to be used 
for the perpetuation of the economic and 
social status quo or as a genuinely construc- 
tive foree for building a more enlightened 
and humane society. They must decide 
whether they will courageously throw the 
weight of their influence on the side of con- 
serving the finest ideals of our democratic 
tradition. I repeat that we can not be neu- 
tral with reference to the ideals of freedom 
of speech, of equality of opportunity, of 
social and economic justice, that are the 
unique contribution of democracy to civili- 
zation. Furthermore, we as teachers can 


poses. 
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discharge our obligations only if the prin- 
ciple of democracy is honored in our own 
profession. Classroom teachers, all mem- 
bers of the profession, must share fully and 
freely, each according to his ability, in the 
formulation of educational policy. 

Great immediate tasks confront us. Our 
first task is to build a socially enlightened 
curriculum. Adequate educational services, 
nursery schools and kindergartens, good 
elementary and secondary schools, opportu- 
nities for adult education, must be made 
available in every community, with oppor- 
tunity for higher edueation free to every 
youth who has the desire and ability to avail 
himself of it. Instead of a million, we need 
not less than two million teachers in Amer- 
ica to-day. Instead of a budget of less than 
two billion dollars for public schools, a 
budget of not less than four billion dollars 
is required now. The United States is am- 
ply able to provide, even in these depression 
years, four billion dollars annually for 
schools and ean afford nothing less. Four 
billions for education would be wise social 
policy, and at the same time good business. 
Our system of financial support of educa- 
tion must be reconstructed, with state and 
nation sharing in the support of schools. 
The national government should in the near 
future assume one half of the total cost of 
public elementary, secondary and higher 
education. The contribution of the Federal 
Government should be fixed at not less than 
one billion dollars and increased over a 
period of years to two billions. And bear 
in mind that wars, past and future, are 
costing this country more than one billion 
dollars every year. Surely the federal gov- 
ernment can afford as much for education 
as for war. 

Above all, the profession of education 
must stand as a unit against all the sinister 
forees that seek to repress freedom of teach- 
ing and thus to make it impossible for the 
school to serve its rightful purpose in giv- 
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ing youth and adults understanding and 
appreciation of contemporary society and 
its problems. To quote the words of Wil- 
lard Givens, the new secretary of the 
National Education Association, ‘‘the 
schools must be kept open intellectually as 
well as physically.’’ 

The teachers of this country have as 
much right to be heard and as great an obli- 
gation to participate in the making of vital 
political, economic and social decisions as 
have the organized farmers or organized 
labor or the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. We should cooperate as a demo- 
cratically organized profession with those 
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groups and forces in society—with labor, 
farmer, consumer and progressive political 
groups and movements—working to recon- 
struct, in the American tradition, our social 
institutions so as to realize for all the good 
life now within our reach. But our reli- 
ance must always be on the processes of 
democracy and education, on the good-will 
and good sense of the American people. 
The American people have never been 
afraid of change. They will welcome al] 
change that will bring a fuller realization 
of the American dream of liberty and de- 
moeracy, of social justice, eeconomie security 
and a rich life for all. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENTS FROM INDIA IN FOREIGN 
UNIVERSITIES 


A reporT on the work of the Education De- 
partment of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for India, by Dr. Thomas Quayle, for the 
year ended September 30, 1934, has been pub- 
lished. 

According to a summary appearing in the 
London Times, Dr. Quayle estimates the number 
of Indian students at the universities in the 
United States of America and in Europe at 
about 2,000, and gives figures to show that the 
number in the British Isles is nearly 10 times 
greater. There are about 70 Indian women stu- 
dents at British universities and colleges, medi- 
cine and education being their main subjects of 
study. 

The present report confirms the opinion Dr. 
Quayle has expressed in the past few years of a 
steady improvement being apparent in the gen- 
eral standard of the Indian students who come 
to this country to supplement their education. 
Though there are still too many instances of stu- 
dents who ought never to have left India, there 
is evidence to show that the majority who seek 
admission to universities and colleges in this 
country are now on the whole well qualified to 
embark upon the course of study or training 
which they have in mind. There have been 
many academic successes, and the athletic and 


other distinctions won by Indian students afford 
gratifying testimony to the fact that they are 
taking to an ever-increasing extent their due 
part in the corporate and social life of the uni- 
versities or colleges of which they are members. 

The large number engaged on post-graduate 
work reflects the fact that, after taking good 
degrees at their home universities they have 
come here to do research or advanced work for 
which the necessary facilities may not always 
be available in India. The number of students 
who arrive in this country with little or only 
the vaguest idea of what course of study or 
training they wish to pursue is steadily decreas- 
ing. The majority, before leaving India, make 
careful inquiry about the possibility of admis- 
sion to a definite course. Moreover, most of the 
students are seeking training here in various 
seientifie and technical professions, instead of 
largely confining themselves, as was formerly 
too often the ease, to cultural and legal training. 

It is further noted that the Indian student 
community in this country has generally gained 
for itself an excellent reputation, only occa- 
sionally marred by a very small minority who 
tend to discredit their fellow-countrymen by in- 
eurring debts which they are unable or unwilling 
to meet, or by falling into evil ways. In eases 
of this kind the department does what it can to 
arrange for a settlement and for the repatriation 
of the delinquents. 
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SCHOOL HOLIDAYS IN GERMANY 

Aw ordinance of the Reich concerning school 
holidays in Germany, signed by Herr Rust, Min- 
ister of Instruction and Popular Edueation, has 
been recently issued. In the translation sup- 
plied to us by the International Bureau of Edu- 


cation, it reads: 


To regulate more uniformly the school year in 
the elementary, intermediate and secondary schools, 
I ordain the following, at the same time abrogating 
all contrary regulations: 

I. The school year begins and closes in spring 
as heretofore. 

II. It is divided into three sections: (1) April 
to June-July, (2) August-September to December, 

January to March. 

III. The total duration of the holidays is as 
heretofore 85 days, distributed as follows: (1) 40 
days in the summer, arranged in three groups be 
tween June 25 and August 31. (A) From June 
25 to August 3, in the ‘‘Land’’ of Saxony and 
in the eastern provinces of Prussia; (B) 
July 8 to August 17, in the ‘‘Ldnder’’ of Olden- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Lippe, Schaumburg, 


from 


Anhalt, Thuringia, Hesse-Darmstadt, the Hanseatic 
towns (Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck) and the 
central provinces of Prussia; (C) from July 22 
to August 31 in the ‘‘Ldnder’’ of southern Ger- 
many, the Saar, the western provinces of Prussia 
and in Hohenzollern. (2) 15 days at Christmas, 
from December 23 to January 6. (3) 18 days at 
Easter, from March 22 to April 8. When Easter 
occurs earlier or later than the above dates, the 
holidays must be fixed so as to include all Easter 
time. When Easter is early, the last day of les- 
sons will be the previous Thursday; when Easter 
is late, the first day of lessons will be the following 
Tuesday. (4) The 12 remaining days are divided 
between the Whitsuntide holidays and the autumn 
(a) The Whitsuntide holidays last from 
four to seven days: their education is four days in 
the ‘‘ Lander’’ found under III. 1. A. and of seven 
days in the ‘‘Ldnder’’ found under III. 1. B. and 
C.; (b) the autumn holidays last from five to eight 
days: their duration is of eight days in the 
**Ldnder’’ found under ITI. 1. A. and of five days in 
the ‘‘ Ldnder’’ found under III.1.B. and C. They 
must be placed round about the 15th of October. 

IV. The days fixed for the beginning and end of 
the school holidays listed above under the heading 
III. must be considered merely as an indication: 
they may be slightly modified for the sake of con- 
venience. The Ministries of Public Instruction of 
the ‘‘ Ldnder’’ consequently decide the details. 

V. As the gathering in of crops has to be taken 


holidays. 
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into account by schools situated in rural areas, the 
summer and autumn holidays for these schools are 


fixed by the school authorities of the ‘‘ Lander.’’ 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 

A NEW record has been set for state aid to 
publie libraries by Governor Horner, of Illinois, 
and the Illinois Legislature, according to an an 
nouncement just received from the American 
Library Association. 

On July 3, Governor Horner signed H. B. 
105, an act to appropriate $600,000 for the pur 
chase of books and periodicals for approxi- 
mately 270 public libraries in Illinois. The sum 
of $10,000 is provided for the administration of 
The bill passed the House with 102 


votes for and 7 against. 


the act. 
In the Senate, it was 
passed by 42 votes for, 1 against. 

Book funds of libraries in Illinois have been 
reduced more than 50 per cent. during the last 
four years, while the use of libraries has in- 
creased 20 per cent. Particularly serious was 
the situation in Chicago, where no new books 
years and where 


had been purchased for four 
the circulation was dropping at the rate of two 
million volumes a year. 

A “pegged levy” for the Chicago library, 
which increases the tax rate from six tenths of a 
mill to three quarters of a mill for 1935, 1936 
and 1937 also passed the Illinois Legislature, 
which together with the new book fund, aceord- 
ing to Carl B. Roden, librarian, will enable the 
library by the end of this year to render service 
to the Chicago public comparable to that given 
in 1931. In 1931 the library lent more books 
for home reading than any other single public 
library in the United States. 

Approximately 500,000 citizens were repre- 
sented by state and local organizations support- 
ing the library measure. 
certification of librarians in Illinois and for the 
extension of service to 2,000,000 people in the 
without it stricken 
legislative calendar in the last rush of the ses- 
sion. The $1,000,000 bill for the extension of 
library service, however, had third 
reading in the house without amendment before 
it was defeated. 

Public libraries in Ohio, as well as those in 
Illinois, will receive state aid during the coming 


Bills providing for 


state now were from the 


reached 
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biennium from a fund of $100,000 provided by 
the state legislature. 


RELIEF WORK ON EDUCATIONAL 
PROJECTS IN NEW YORK CITY 

PLans forwarded to the federal authorities 
for approval by Mayor La Guardia, of New 
York City, and General Hugh S. Johnson, Fed- 
eral Works Progress Administrator, provide op- 
portunities for the employment on educational 
projects of from 7,000 to 8,000 additional relief 
workers. 

There are now about 4,500 relief workers as- 
signed to projects under the Department of 
Education. If all the new projects and the 
extensions of existing projects are approved 
the total number would be brought up to 11,500 
or 12,500, providing approximately one relief 
worker to every three teachers. 

In so far as possible teachers’ eligible lists will 
be used to assign teachers to the approved proj- 
ects in order to assure the use of competent 
workers. Where no lists exist or where the lists 
are exhausted, other white collar unemployed 
will be used. 

Among the thirty-five education projects be- 
ing considered by General Johnson are exten- 
sions of well-known school activities, such as 
the remedial reading service, the teaching of 
home-bound children and guidance work. New 
projects include the establishment of a library 
service in every school, an adjustment service 
for high-school students, individual case work 
and recreation for truants and a study of eye 
defects. 

A list of the projects proposed by the Board 
of Edueation follows: Librarians for all types of 
schools. Development of objective teaching. 
Senior clerks for work in offices and schools. 
Summer and week-end camps and day camps 
(teachers and counsellors). Research and ex- 
perimental work in retardation and problem in- 
dividual instruction. Voeational guidance in 
junior and senior high schools. Recreational 
workers for summer playgrounds. Summer 
play camps and play schools. School gardens. 
Individual case work and leisure time activities 
with truants and predelinquents. Teaching 
homebound children. Diagnostic and remedial 
reading. Remedial teaching in continuation 
schools. Diagnostic and remedial work in arith- 
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metic. Adjustment service in high schools, 
Recreation work in public schools. Aeccom- 
panists for health education of girls in high 
schools. Supplementary activities in art, music 
and handicrafts. Extra school activities. After- 
noon playgrounds and community centers. 
Child guidance workers for behavior problems, 
Occupational exhibit. Research, general. Va- 
rious educational research projects. Investiga- 
tors of attendance. School census and allied in- 
vestigations. Extension and follow-up of med- 
ical inspection of Department of Health. Sur- 
vey of eye defects. Adult education. Junior 
clerks from institutions for dependent children. 
Improvement of supervision of the lunch room 
service. Individual teaching of children with 
speech defects. Child nutrition. Teaching of 
lip reading. Out of school activities. 


THE MARYLAND TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR COLORED GIRLS 


Four members of the board of managers of 
the Maryland Training School for Colored Girls 
have resigned, according to the Baltimore Sun. 
They took action shortly after the personnel of 
the board became predominantly Negro through 
appointments by Governor Nice. Those who 
resigned were: Dr. George G. Finney, chairman; 
W. H. Kirkwood, Jr., treasurer; Dr. Alfred T. 
Gundry, and Mrs. George A. Solter. Their 
resignations have been accepted by the governor. 

The remaining five members of the board are 
Negroes, three being named recently by Gov- 
ernor Nice and two holding office under ap- 
pointment of former Governor Ritchie. 

The resignations were not made public by 
Governor Nice, but when asked about them he 
is reported to have said: 


One of the four members (the name was not 
mentioned) who resigned did so on the ground that 
the membership of the board had become predomi- 
nantly colored. Others gave business reasons. 

The training school is a colored institution, with 
a completely colored personnel and population. I 
felt that the colored people of the state are entitled 
to serve as members of the board in order to trans- 
mit to their people the conditions, the discipline and 
care of those members of their race who are sent to 
the institution through the operation of the law. 

To my knowledge, there never has been a com- 
plaint about the school. Colored people always are 
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better satisfied when they have information from 
their own people that their children are being well 
ared for, and that is my reason for having made 
the appointments. 

I have not as yet made up my mind whom I will 


npoint to fill the four existing vacancies. 


The three board members recently appointed 
hy Governor Nice are: Estella Young, wife of 
Howard E. Young, a druggist; Adelaide Green, 
of Baltimore, and Charles A. Oliver, an 
They take the places of 


both 
Annapolis alderman. 
the Rev. Dr. T. Guthrie Speers, pastor of Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Chureh; Mrs. Francis 
M. Jencks, and Mrs. Francis LeMoyne, whose 
terms expired. Previously to these expirations 
the Negro members of the board were Margaret 
Hawkins, wife of the principal of the Douglass 
Hich Sehool, and K. Bertha Hurst, widow of 
Bishop John Hurst. 

The training school is on the Dorsey road, 
near Glen Burnie. It was created under a law 
enacted by the Legislature in 1931, and began 
functioning in June, 1934, It takes the place of 
the former Industrial Home for Colored Girls, 
at Melvale, which was a state-aided institution. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE thirty-sixth summer session of Columbia 
University opened on June 18, with an enrol- 
ment exceeding 11,000, according to an estimate 
made by Edward J. Grant, registrar of the uni- 
versity. Although final registration figures have 
not been tabulated, it is expected that they will 
show a gain of almost 15 per cent. over 1934, 
when 10,280 students were enrolled. 

If the number of students reaches 12,000, the 
summer session will be the largest since 1931, 
when 14,016 persons enrolled for courses. In 
1932, the figure was 11,559, and in 1933, regis- 
tration dropped to 9,200. 

More students from the Middle West than 
before have registered this year, with nearly 
2,500 coming from that area. Almost every 
state is represented, with large delegations also 
from the South and the Far West. More than 
2,000 are enrolled from New York City and 
about 1,500 from other parts of the state. 
Nearly 200 students are from foreign countries. 

The session will be marked by intensive study 
of modern foreign languages. Students in the 
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advanced French courses will live and study in 
communities where the atmosphere will be as 
nearly as possible that of a French university. 
French will be spoken exclusively, and social 
life, conversation and meals will be under the 
direction of faculty members. 

Studies in the Russian language will be con- 
Patrick, of the 
The work will follow 


the precedent established in the Far East in the 


dueted by Professor George Z. 
University of California. 
teaching of Chinese to Europeans. Instruction 
will be given in full-day periods instead of in 
the short periods employed in the average eur- 
riculum. 

A summer demonstration school, attended by 
children of students and by pupils from the 
city schools, will be conducted in the Lineoln 
the Dr. Rollo G. 
Reynolds, principal of the Horace Mann School. 


School, under direction of 
A nursery school in Speyer Hall, for children 
from eighteen months to four years of age, will 
serve as a laboratory for research in child de- 
velopment. 

Services for summer students were held on 
the first morning in St. Paul’s Chapel, on the 
Columbia campus; Corpus Christi Roman Cath- 
olie Chureh, Riverside Church and the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 


held in the chapel. 


Daily services will be 


THE ALUMNI INSTITUTE OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

SIXTY-ONE persons besides those connected 
with the university registered for Cornell Uni- 
versity’s first Alumni Institute, which was held 
from June 17 to 20. The institute, which held 
its first session on the day after commencement, 
attracted not only out of town and local guests 
but many members of the faculty and staff who 
participated in the sessions as speakers and 
leaders of the discussions. 

The first morning session was opened by Dean 
Charles K. Burdick, of the Cornell Law School, 
who spoke on “Present Constitutional Prob- 
lems.” The afternoon session opened with an 
address by Provost A. R. Mann, ’04, chairman 
of the State Planning Commission, who spoke of 
the large number of planning agencies in the 
national government, saying that nearly eight 
hundred city planning commissions now have 
either active or nominal existence. 
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Professor Floyd K. Richtmyer, ’04, dean of 
the Graduate School and professor of physics, 
opened the Wednesday session with a discussion 
of “The Natural Sciences and the Social Order.” 
In general, he said that the results of investiga- 
tions in pure science sooner or later are made 
use of by the applied scientist and engineer to 
produce necessities, conveniences and luxuries 
which are now commonplace in modern life. In 
the symposium which followed led by Professor 
H. H. Whetzel, plant pathology, the conclusion 
was reached that science does not on the whole 
increase unemployment, but rather in the long 

“run increases it, and that researeh should not be 
halted or slowed. 

Professor Harold L. Reed, of the department 
of economies, spoke on “Changes in Federal 
Banking Legislation.”” He suggested that the 
Federal Reserve Bank change from its present 
policy as an agency for purchase and sale of 
government securities and return to its original 
conception as a credit agency. 

A discussion of “Gold and Prices” was given 
by Professor George F. Warren, 03, agricul- 
tural economics, in which he again stated the 
basis for a commodity dollar, as previously out- 
lined by him and by Professor Frank A. Pear- 
son, 712. 

Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of the College of 
Engineering, discussed “The Future of Indus- 
trial Organization,” pointing out that drastic 
legislation which would destroy the personal 
initiative that has created our modern industrial 
system would result in a reversion to the “horse 
and buggy” state of existence. 

Following the lead of other institutions where 
“alumni colleges” have been held during the 
past few years, Cornell alumni this year decided 
to hold an institute on an experimental basis. 
Encouraged by the success of its first effort, it 
is anticipated that future institutes will be held 
so long as alumni continue their interest. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS OF THE 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 


Mempers of the Columbia Broadeasting Sys- 
tem’s newly established Advisory Committee on 
Children’s Programs include Mrs. Henry Breek- 
inridge, chairman of the Municipal Arts Com- 
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mittce, formerly assistant director of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protee- 
tion and director of publicity for the American 
Child Health Association; Mrs. Harold V. Milli- 
gan, for many years a member of the executive 
board of the National Council of Women, now 
chairman of the Women’s National Radio Com- 
mittee; Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, Jr., 
president of the Parents’ League, and Newel W. 
Edson, national chairman of the Social Hygiene 
Committee of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Gilson Gray, commercial editor, will serve as 
the fifth member of the committee, which wil! 
advise on the content of ¢hildren’s programs 
with executives of the broadcasting system and 
with Dr. Arthur T. Jersild, consulting psy- 
chologist. 

In its pioneering effort to create programs 
that will meet the approval of parents, children 
and teaching authorities alike, active research 
work will also be undertaken; to this end ar- 
rangements have been made to use the research 
facilities of the Child Study Association of 
America. 

Formation of the committee on children’s pro- 
grams is one of the final steps in creating the ad- 
ministrative machinery to carry out the three 
new policies introduced into broadcasting with 
the recent announcement to the effect that the 
company was placing definite limitations on the 
length of advertising announcements, eliminat- 
ing all advertising offensive to good taste, and 
bringing children’s programs up to a level gen- 
erally approved by parents and by authorities 
on child health and child psychology. 

The Advisory Committee begins its functions 
immediately. William S. Paley, president of 
the Columbia Broadeasting System, in diseuss- 
ing the formation of the committee said: “The 
vivid reality of radio presentations affords an 
opportunity both to entertain and to help the 
child of which we hope to take the fullest ad- 
vantage. In assisting us to deal adequately 
with such a large responsibility, our new Ad- 
visory Committee on Children’s Programs is 
expected to prove most helpful; and its mem- 
bers’ willingness to advise with us and lend our 
staff the benefit of their own wide study, observa- 
tion and experience is a very generous contri- 
bution to an important publie work.” 
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DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF 
OMAHA 

Dr. W. E. SEALOcK, president of the Munici- 
pal University of Omaha, died by suicide, fol- 
lowing his dismissal from the presidency after 
he had learned that a last attempt to obtain his 
reinstatement had failed. 

Reviewing the controversy that led to the 
dismissal, Dean Edgar A. Holt, of the College 
of Arts, is reported in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch to have said that the charges of spying 
on students and members of the faculty origi- 
nated with members of the student body. The 
students complained to Dr. Sealock and he, in 
turn, asked for an investigation by the Board 
of Regents. The regents met on June 24 and 
declared the charges unfounded. Three days 
later the board again met and passed a motion 
to declare the office of president vacant. 

Dr. Sealock, who was absent from the city, on 
his return on June 30 issued a statement chal- 
lenging the regents to give their reasons for his 
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dismissal, pointing out that it was “unfair to 


insinuate that there are reasons for my dis- 
missal which can not be disclosed out of solici- 
tude for my welfare.” No reason was given 
for the dismissal and no explanations have been 
made since, except that the 
board is said to have remarked that he did not 
think that Dr. Sealock Dr. 


Sealock was a member of the Unitarian Church. 


one member of 


was a Christian. 

Investigation by the American Association of 
University Professors of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the removal of Dr. Sealoeck was for- 
mally requested on July 5 by Dean Holt. He 
charged that Dr. Sealock’s dismissal was made, 
partly, at least, because of his courageous de 
fense of faculty members against those who 
would limit academic freedom. 

Dr. Sealock had been president of the univer- 
sity since 1931. Previously he had been super- 
visor of high schools of the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education; associate professor of vo- 
cational edueation at the Iowa State College, 
and dean of the Department of Education at 
the University of Nebraska. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Five senior members of the faculty of Prince- 
ton University retired from active service at the 
end of the academie year. These are: Edward 
Capps, professor of classics; George A. Hulett, 
professor of chemistry; Warner Fite, professor 
of philosophy; Roger B. C. Johnson, professor 
of philosophy; J. Preston Hoskins, professor of 
Germanic languages, and Thomas Mare Parrott, 
professor of English. 


APPOINTMENTS at the University of North 
Carolina inelude: Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary 
of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
who will sueeeed Dr. Robert D. W. Connor as 
head of the department of history and govern- 
ment; Dr. Adolf E. Zucker, of the University 
of Maryland, who will head the department of 
Greek, sueceeding the late Dr. Walter D. Toy, 
and Dr. Edward Mack, Jr., of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who will fill the place of the late Dean 
James M. Bell as head of the department of 
chemistry. 


Dr. Hersert SPENCER GASSER, since 1931 
professor of physiology and director of the 


physiological laboratories of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, New York City, pre- 
viously professor and head of the department of 
pharmacology at Washington University, St. 
Louis, has been appointed to sueceed Dr. Simon 
Flexner as director of the laboratories of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


Dr. FrepERICK TILNEY, professor of neurol- 
ogy at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia University, was elected on July 9 
to the newly established position of medical di- 
rector of the Neurological Institute. Dr. Tilney 
has been chairman of the institute’s committee 
on medical research. It is also announced that 
the trustees plan to appoint two assistant medi- 
eal directors to cover special departments of 
the work of the institute. 


DuGavp C. Jackson, Jr., head of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering at the University 
of Kansas, has been appointed director of the 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. His resignation from 
the faculty of the University of Kansas will not 
become effective until the end of the fall semes- 
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ter, however, and he will spend six of the eighteen 
weeks of the semester as a part-time professor 
at the university. Lewis Institute is a coeduca- 
tional polytechnical school. Its four main divi- 
sions are engineering, business administration, 
education, and home economies, and it also has 
pre-legal and pre-medical courses. 


At a recent meeting of the California State 
Board of Education the resignation of Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Hardy as president of the California 
State Teachers College at San Diego was pre- 
sented and the nomination of Walter R. Hep- 
ner, chief of the Division of Secondary Eduea- 


-tion in the State Department of Education, was 


approved by the board. 

C. I. Pontius, president of the Publie Se- 
curities Corporation of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has 
been elected president of the University of 
Tulsa. He will sueceed Dean R. L. Langen- 
heim, acting president since March, 1934, who 
will remain at the head of the academic admin- 
istration. It is reported that a reorganization 
and refinancing development is planned which 
will involve the election of a new board of trus- 
tees and $650,000 in additional funds for the 
university. 

Dr. A. F. Harman, formerly Alabama State 
Superintendent of Education, has been elected 
president of Alabama College at Montevallo, to 
sueceed Dr. O. C. Carmichael, who resigned re- 
cently to become dean of the Graduate School 
of Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. Stanton C. Crawrorpd has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds Dean Herbert L. 
Spencer, who recently resigned to become pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Crawford was formerly pro- 
fessor of zoology at the university and has been 
director of high-school relations since 1933. 


Dr. CLARENCE Herr, research professor of 
publie finance at the University of North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed visiting professor in 
the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He will direct part of the 
local community research program at the uni- 
versity. This appointment, which became ef- 
fective on July 1, is for one year. 


Four new deans have been appointed at 
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Boston College. They are the Rev. Joseph R. 
N. Maxwell, dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences; the Rev. Walter F. Friary, dean of 
the Extension School; the Rev. George A. 
O’Donnell, dean of the Graduate School, and 
the Rev. Francis L. Archdeacon, dean of fresh- 
men. A new director of athletics, the Rey. 
Patrick J. Cummings, has been named to take 
the place of the Rev. Francis V. Sullivan, who 
is going to the new Jesuit House of Studies at 
Pomfret, Conn. 


At the University of Nebraska, Dr. Harold 
Winfred Manter has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship of zoology, and Assistant Professor 
Otis Wade has become associate professor of 
zoology. 


Dr. CHarves D. GIAUQUE, professor of health 
and physical education at Boston University, has 
resigned to accept a similar position at George 
Williams College in Chicago. 


Proressor JAMES H. Breastep, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been eleeted a foreign 
member of the Royal Academy of Spain. Dr. 
Breasted’s election followed upon the publica- 
tion in Madrid of a Spanish translation of his 
volume “The Conquest of Civilization.” The 
new honor conferred on Dr. Breasted is his 
fourth election to a foreign academy within a 
year. He was named a fellow of the British 
Academy last July, of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium last December, and of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Denmark in February. He had previ- 
ously been elected to the French Academy, the 
Berlin Academy and the Bavarian Academy. 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred at 
the commencement of the University of Ne- 
braska on Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward, emeritus 
professor of zoology at the University of Illinois 
and permanent secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


Howarp Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Musie at Rochester, N. Y., received 
the honorary degree of doctor of music at the 
commencement exercises of Augustana College. 


A set of engrossed resolutions, expressing 
appreciation for his services to the schools of 
New York City, was presented to former Com- 
missioner William J. Weber, for many years 
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vice-president of the Board of Edueation, at a 


t meeting of the board. 


recent 


made by President George J. Ryan, who 


The presentation 
—_ 
eleomed Mr. Weber as an honored guest, de- 
ribing him as “a very loyal, true type of gen- 
* who has rendered valuable service to the 
Mr. Weber 


resolutions with a few words of 


nan 
ity school system. accepted the 
appreciation, 
and extended his wishes for a successful term of 
service to his suecessor, Dr. Alberto Bonaschi. 
The resolutions bear the signatures of the seven 
members of the board and of Superintendent of 
Schools Harold G. Campbell. 


Proressor W. L. Carr, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been reelected presi- 
dent, and Professor Floyd A. Spencer, of Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, 
has been chosen seecretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Classical League for the coming year. Pro- 
fessor Spencer succeeds Professor Rollin H. 
Tanner, of the Sehool of Education of New 
York University, who has been secretary-trea- 


surer of the league for nine years. 


Dr. WALTER FRIEDLAENDER, formerly of the 
University of Freiburg, has been appointed 
ecturer on the history of art at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum of Art and the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts will cooperate in the work to 
be undertaken by Dr. Friedlaender, who will 
give lectures at the Pennsylvania Museum of 
cases, at the Pennsyl- 
He also will 


Art or, in the special 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
conduct graduate seminars in the Fine Arts 
suilding of the university. His lectures will 
be open to undergraduate and graduate stu- 
Grants from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation made Dr. Friedlaender’s appoint- 
ment possible. 


dents. 


Dr. Orro NaTHAN, exiled German teacher and 
economist, visiting lecturer on economics at 
Princeton University, has been appointed to 
the faculty of the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Nathan was made possible by 
financial aid from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Emergency Committee in Aid of Dis- 
placed German Scholars and will become effec- 
tive this autumn. Educated in the Gymnasium 
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at Mayence and in the universities of Wiirzburg, 
Freiburg and Munich, Dr. Nathan had several 
years of experience in banking in London and 
the 
department of statisties in 


Brussels before he became a member of 
Reich government's 


1920. 

SAMUEL A. CHEVALIER, chief of the ecatalozue 
department of the Boston Publie Library, who 
has reached the age of sixty-five years, has been 
retired at his own request. He has been in the 
service for forty-one years. 


WILLIAM NORMAN Fay has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Child’s Foster Home Ser- 
vice, which supervises the care of more than 400 
children who are charges of the Public Welfare 
Department of New York City. 


JoHN Dickinson, formerly professor of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania and now 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, has been nom- 
inated by President Roosevelt to be assistant to 
Mr. Dickinson is 


to be in charge of the anti-trust division of the 


Attorney General Cummings. 


Department of Justice. 

FranK Watson, formerly acting chief coun- 
sel for the Federal Housing Administration in 
Washington and for some time on the legal 
staff of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
has been named director of the Purdue Univer- 
sity Housing Research Project. 


THE Josiah Maey, Jr., Foundation has made 
a grant of $4,000 to Purdue University to sup- 
port psychological research in the geneties of 
attitudes by Dr. H. H. Remmers, director of the 
Division of Educational Reference. 


Dr. Atvin E. Evans, dean of the College of 
Law of the University of Kentucky, has been 
granted a leave of absence during the coming 
academic year 1936, during which he will teach 
at Harvard University and will continue re- 
search work on the law of wills. In his ab- 
sence Dr. Frank Murray, professor of law, will 
be acting dean of the college. 


Proressor J. D. WiiuiaMs, a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky, recently principal 
of the Norris, Tenn., High School, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the University of Ken- 
tuecky High School, taking the place of Pro- 
fessor Sherman G. Crayton, whose resignation 
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will become effective at the conclusion of the 


summer session. 


THOMAS SANpDERS, principal of the Negro 
graded school of Laurens, S. C., who has served 
continuously as a teacher for fifty-five years, 
forty of which he has passed in his present 
capacity, has been named for another term by 
the board of trustees. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. S. Upsoun, of the Long 
Beach, Calif., public schools, retired at the close 
of the school year. 


EuGene P. Faircuinp, formerly financial sec- 
retary of Lincoln Memorial University, Cumber- 
land Gap, Tenn., and brother-in-law of the late 
Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of New 
York University, died on July 8 at the age of 
eighty-one years. Mr. Fairchild was a son of 
the late Dr. Edward H. Fairchild, head master 
of the preparatory school of Oberlin College. 
Later his father became the first president of 
Berea College, in Berea, Ky., which Mr. Fair- 
child attended. His uncle was the late Dr. 
James H. Fairchild, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Mr. Fairchild became financial secretary 
of Lineoln Memorial University in 1897, holding 
that post until about 1920. He was a director 
of the university until 1930, when he became an 
honorary director. 


Proressor J. PRESTON HoskKINS, member of 
the German department at Princeton University 
for the last forty years, died suddenly on July 
15, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


Proressor ARTHUR FREDERICK HERTELL, of 
Hartford, Conn., died on July 15, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. He had been a member of the 
faculty of Blackburn College, Carlinville, Il.; 
Phillips-Exeter Academy, N. H.; Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me., and Bulkeley School, New Lon- 
don. 


Ratpu K. Bearce, head master of Brewster 
Free Academy at Wolfeboro, N. H., for the last 
eleven years, died suddenly on July 9 at the age 
of sixty years. 

Dr. Epwarp McLouGuHuiy, principal of the 
Dewey Grammar School, Chicago, from the time 
the school opened in 1901 until his retirement 
in 1923, died on July 1. He was eighty-three 
years old. 
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Dr. Hersert Z. Kip, chairman of the depart- 
ment of German and Lucretia L. Allyn profes- 
sor of German at Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, died on July 9, at the age of sixty-one 
years. 


Dr. Samvuet Eakin SHULL, superintendent 
emeritus of the Perth Amboy schools, died on 
July 8. He was seventy-six years old. Before 
going to Perth Amboy Dr. Shull had been super- 
intendent of schools at South Easton, Pa. 


THE RicgHt ReverEND Dr. E. H. O tver, 
principal of St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, 
since its inception and formerly moderator of 
the United Church of Canada, died on July 11. 
He was fifty-three years old. 


At the University of Michigan, the budget for 
1935-36 of $7,877,550, an increase of approxi- 
mately $800,000 over 1934-35, has been ap- 
proved by the regents. No blanket restoration 
of reduced salaries will come from the increase, 
which will be largely spent to rehabilitate several 
departments of the institution whose activities 
were materially curtailed during the past few 
years. The University Hospital, which is a self- 
supporting unit, was allowed $2,200,000 for its 
operation, leaving $5,677,550 for the university 
proper. Of the latter sum, the Reed bill, re- 
cently passed by the legislature, provides $4,- 
026,365. The balance comes from tuition and 
miscellaneous sources, not including gifts, which 
are set aside for the use specified by the donors. 


THE Pennsylvania State College Library 
(Willard P. Lewis, librarian) announees a gift 
of $4,500, the Class Fund of this year’s gradu- 
ating class, to serve as an endowment for the 
purchase of books for the library. A special 
bookplate with the class numerals is being de- 
signed for acquisitions made possible by this 
fund. 


Tue seventy-fifth anniversary of the first 
graduating exercises at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University was celebrated during com- 
mencement week. In connection with this event, 
an elaborate pageant was staged. A _ history 
of the school, written by Professor C. A. Harper, 
is being published. There will be historic ex- 
hibits and various displays in buildings on the 
campus and in the cities of Normal and Bloom- 
ington. Old Main, the oldest building in use in 
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the United States for the purpose of training 
The cele- 


tion opened on June 7 and coneluded with the 


reachers, was the center of activities. 
:menecement exercises on June 18. 
Ar the University of Oxford on June 4 the 
vice-chancellor, the Rev. Dr. F. J. Lys, presid- 
Dr. K. E. Kirk, Regius professor of pas- 
statute to 
| degrees in the university to men and women 
equally. He explained that the effect of this 
tute would be to enable any future degrees 


open 


ral 


theology, introduced a 


ated by the university to be conferred on 
women, while it opened to them the existing 
degrees of B.D. and D.D. 
subject of considerable controversy at the 
me when women were admitted to be members 


These degrees were 


ol 


the university and it was thought at the time 
better to postpone the question of the admission 
of women. Their admission now had the full 
support of the Board of Theology. 
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ScuHoot teachers of British Columbia are 
planning a form of “closed shop,” aecording 
to The Christian Science Monitor. A draft bill, 
introdueed at the annual convention of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Teachers Federation at Victoria, 
B. C., provides that all teachers must be mem- 
bers of that organization. 


raised considerable public objection and is ex- 


The proposal has 


pected to prove a subject of vigorous discussion 
when it goes before the Legislature next year. 
The draft bill would empower the teachers’ fed- 
eration to promote the cause of education; work 
for the raising of the status of the profession, 
promote and safeguard the interests ot teach- 
ers; influence publie opinion regarding educa- 
tional problems; secure for teachers a greater 
influence in educational affairs, and to organize 
a teachers’ benevolent fund. A referendum on 
this program among teachers carried by 3,104 to 


105 votes. 


DISCUSSION 


IS ADULT EDUCATION INDOC- 
TRINATION? 


INDOCTRINATION is a Vital issue in elementary 
and secondary edueation to-day. It is equally 
mportant, if not more so, in adult edueation. 
Should teachers and workers in the field of adult 


edueation follow a policy of indoctrinating adult 


students, of spreading propaganda in favor of 


one side or the other of a debatable and con- 
troversial question ? 

| attended a series of conferences several 
weeks ago where problems in the teaching of 
adults were diseussed. During the course of the 
afternoon an EEP teacher presented this con- 
tribution to the diseussion. He said: “In teach- 
ing groups of foreign adults you must only 


That 
is all they want to hear, all they ean understand. 


present one point of view—the teachers. 


They do not care what other people say. They 
have a high regard for the teacher and what he 
says they accept as the truth. If you present to 
a group of foreigners all sides of a problem 
they get so mixed up in their thinking that they 


come to no conelusion but confusion. The only 


way to teach such adults is for the teacher to 
give them only his point of view as the right 
one.” 

To me this statement was exceedingly alarm 
ing. Here was a person employed as a teacher 
who practiced pure and simple indoctrination 
on a type of adults who least of all should be 
indoctrinated. Here was a teacher who delib- 
erately attempted to affect the attitudes of his 
adult students; who claimed a deliberate framing 
of conviction in one direction or another is the 
It is 


true that some good indoctrination is necessary 


only procedure in teaching foreign adults. 


to improve the welfare of society, but it certainly 
is not the responsibility of the individual teacher 
to foree upon his adult students his own point 
of view. 

The adult education movement grew out of the 
awakening that adults, even though formally 
educated, were woefully ignorant in matters per- 
They had 
never got in school what they needed for present 
living. They had never been taught to think. 
As children these adults went to school and ab- 
The teacher, 


taining to social, human welfare. 


sorbed the ideas of the teacher. 
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figuratively, took something from her mental 
store and put it into theirs without providing 
any opportunity for thought. The children ac- 
quired the unique ability of remembering only 
what the teacher or text-book had said. Thus 
these children, now adults, never learned to use 
their intelligence in solving problems presented 
by life. As youngsters they grew up in a world 
of social change. As adults they are still living 
in this changing world and the problems which 
confront them vitally affect their human wel- 
fare. They live in and are a part of social, 


_ economie and political institutions and strue- 


tures. Many of these were founded some three 
centuries ago by our forefathers, many by their 
forefathers, and have continued unchanged to 
the present day. And yet the world has changed, 
society has changed since then. Can these insti- 
tutions continue to remain as they are? They 
were originally made for man. They should 
therefore benefit man. If they do not there is 
need for change. To say that these structures 
still benefited man would be rash, for if they did 
society would not be faced with the difficult 
problems which now confront it. There is need 
for change; there is need for improvement of 
our ill-suited institutions and outmoded tradi- 
tions. How ean this be done if not through free 
discussion and open critical analysis? And who 
can best do this if not our adults? Theirs is a 
richer life of social and economic experience. 
They are the taxpayers, they are the voters, they 
are the bulk of society. 

A eriticism of institutions and an attempt at 
the solution of human problems calls for thought 
by adults and the schools have not taught them 
to think. Here then springs the task of adult 
education. Adults must be taught to think—to 
find, define and solve human problems and then 
act on their own conclusions. Can adult educa- 
tion then resort to indoctrination? If it does it 
will not foster social thinking, for when one is 
indoctrinated he can not be intelligent about 
doctrine. He merely accepts doctrine whole- 
heartedly and without one shimmer of doubt. 
He does not hold it open to critical analysis. 
His attitudes are biased and his convictions are 
set only in one direction. His mind is closed to 
other points of view and he does not think. 
Such a condition surely is not worthy to be 
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called educational. It is only when a school and 
a teacher promote the most complete and thor- 
ough understanding of society and its problems 
that it can be branded as giving an education, 
But how can this complete understanding be 
learned? By indoctrination? By the suppres- 
sion of facts and the wilful distortion of points 
of view? Decidedly not! Social human under- 
standings can only be brought about by present- 
ing every point of view, every side of an issue, 
by opening each to critical analysis, by scoring 
each on its merits, on its benefits to man, and 
finally accepting (subject to change) the best 
point of view. If we in adult education do this 
we will be teaching our students to think. Such 
thinking can not but result in a betterment of 
mankind and an improvement in human relation- 
ships and human welfare. 

Teaching adults to analyze our social, eco- 
nomie and political structures, teaching adults to 
think is not advocating the overthrow of the 
government or encouraging opposition to the 
laws of the state, as so many would have it. 
It merely means an improvement in man-made 
institutions so that they may continue to benefit 
man. 

Whether adult students are foreign or native, 
literate or illiterate, young or old, the objective 
of adult education must be to foster the free 
growth of social thinking. It must not be in- 
doctrination, for society can not continue to be 
at war with itself; civilization can not face a 
dark future. A democracy and a civilization 
must be based on the freedom to discover truth. 


Lapp C. Prucna 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SOCIAL SCIENCE UNCONSCIOUS 

Unusva activity has swept over the face of 
the world during recent years. Depression fol- 
lowed the great market crash of 1929. Devas- 
tating effects were felt in practically all the 
corners of the earth. The great and supposedly 
harmless machine of finance and production had 
gotten out of control. Havoe moved with tre- 
mendous speed everywhere. Dictators sprang 
up. Democracies seemed doomed. Strong-arm 
methods began to prevail. Revolutions began 
and have not ceased. Great armament races 
took place tending to make Europe and the 
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world even a greater bombshell than it had ever 
been. Imperialism in the Far East was cried 
from the front pages of every newspaper. The 
New Deal had come. With it came the popu- 
larity of Franklin D. Roosevelt, his alphabetical 
devices, strikes, and of late the inflationists, 
bonus men and the waning trust of the people 
in the President. 

It is an almost impossible task to describe the 
numerous important and significant develop- 
ments that have appeared to face mankind. 
There is no use in denying the gigantic import 
of these happenings. Everything seems to point 
to a period of great change. The battle between 
capital and labor seems to have reached a crisis. 
The conflicts between dictatorships and democ- 
racy seems to have reached a zero hour. The 
strife between pacifists and militarists has be- 
come more intense. Dualisms are found in 
every quarter. American ears ring with sounds 
of such characters as Huey Long, the Reverend 
Father Coughlin and the former NRAer John- 
son. Surely mighty movements are taking place. 

The typical American family has a radio and 
frequently hears news reports come into its cozy 
(Perhaps the year 1935 does not 
allow as many cozy such rooms as one would like 


living room. 
to see.) At any rate these radios present news 
commentators with their regular chats on the 
news of the day. Often these reports consist of 
extended remarks on the Hauptmann murder 
ease or some similar notorious affair. Then too 
speakers of note often address listeners over the 
air. Certainly many excellent and enlightening 
programs are on the air and more would be if 
the people wanted them. It is unfortunate that 
jazz programs are likely more popular. 

Magazines of all types have sections devoted 
to contemporary news developments. Even the 
more popular fictional type publications contain 
sections which discuss economic, governmental, 
social and political activity. Pamphlets are be- 
ing sold at book stores, magazine counters and 
drug stores from Jonesport, Maine, to Palo Alto, 
California. No town is so small but that much 
current printed matter involving recent topics is 
available for any Main Streeter that may care 
to read. The New Deal itself has caused enough 
books to be printed to further the addition of a 
large room to any sizable library. 
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Our newspapers daily scream out tales of the 
very latest happenings in such important centers 
as Washington, Berlin, Tokyo, Paris, Leningrad 
and Rome. Other world-wide movements are 
described in a rather factual way, but com- 
mented upon in editorial style. News column- 
ists keep many printers busy. The eye of the 
reader can hardly escape seeing significant facts 
and statements on the printed page of his news- 
paper. 

The movie-goer is continually confronted with 
the spectacles shown him on the screen of the 
corner motion picture house. He not only sees 
the events as they take place, but he is able to 
hear the voices of the great people that are 
photographed. The world is brought before his 
very eyes. Likewise the influence of pictures is 
greatly felt in the magazines and papers of the 
day. 

It would seem then that, with this great mass 
of data available concerning the near past and 
present, it would be possible to have a very in- 
formed electorate able to choose wisely its repre- 
sentatives. It would seem that people would 
know quite clearly just what is going on. It 
would seem as though the publie would find itself 
with a very intellectual and critical judgment of 
what the future should bring. But is this true? 

One way of answering this question would be 
to question the man on the street about some im- 
portant matter of financial, governmental or 
political question. Find out what he knows. 
Such a procedure would invariably be very dis- 
appointing to the questioner. The man on the 
street would display an ignorance of most 
He might be able to 
tell you what Al Simmons’s batting average was 
He might be able to tell you how 
He might be able to tell 


phases of these matters. 


last summer. 
old Joe Penner is. 
you how many times Joan Crawford has been 
married. But he would be at a loss to tell you 
what the AAA is and what it is all about. 
Not long ago in a high-school class in begin- 
ning civics the teacher asked how many in the 
group knew what the brain trust was. One boy 
out of the 35 present thought he knew. His 
guess was wrong. No one had any idea as to 
the meaning of this much-used term. Next the 
instructor asked how many had ever heard of 
the words “brain-trust.” This time one person 
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signified that he had. One person out of 35 
future voters had ever remembered contacting 
those words. He didn’t know what they meant 
and evidently didn’t care. 

Last summer the writer had a research study 
published in ScHoot anp Society which re- 
corded a study he made on the interest college 
students took in the present-day happenings of 
the world. The results showed beyond question 
that as a whole college people lack a very worth- 
while conception of present-day trends. They 
lacked that vital understanding which should 
- have been evident, considering the constant con- 
tact they must have had with the educational 
forces of publicity. Art and music students 
showed the poorest ratings, while history and 
economics majors made the highest ratings. 

Some things are certainly in need of change 
if with information everywhere facing us we 
continue to be ignorant of the most vital and 
significant forces of the day. There may be 
many solutions to the problem which presents 
itself, but the greatest factor whick ean help 
to develop a more discriminating electorate is 
that of the school. There has been too great a 
factual emphasis in our educational institutions 
on dead and uninteresting events of the past. 
The curriculum changes very slowly and is far 
behind the times. Teachers are often uninspir- 
ing and earry along the traditions of the old 
fact-giving institutions of the past. Cut-and- 
dried courses are handed teachers from which 
they dare not deviate. 

We must recognize that the two greatest prob- 
lems of the school are to develop character and 
citizenship. However, in view of these two ob- 
jectives there is certainly a long way to go and 
no expense or trouble must be spared in going 
there. That great day of justice and security 
for all will not likely come until the voters of 
a democratic organization are sufficiently inter- 
ested and aware of its problems. When that 
day comes the damnable policies of present-day 
matters will cease. Corruptness and inefficiency 
will be stopped. War, economic insecurity, 
crime and like problems can hardly exist if the 
objectives of character and citizenship are 
obtained. 

A greater flexibility in the program of the 
schools would seem to be needed. It is likely 
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that a special subject to be taught from the 
seventh through the twelfth grades would he 
that of newspaper and magazine interpretation 
and understanding. How well such a course 
would correlate with all the fields of study in the 
school! English teachers could use the news- 
paper in the teaching of English. Reports 
could be written about items read in the publi- 
cation; these reports would make ideal compo- 
sitions. Spelling might be taught through the 
agency of the paper, as the need for the use 
of certain words arose. Vocabulary increases 
would readily follow. 

The newspaper could bring out an excellent 
study of finance, of government, of politics, of 
civie planning and of all the multitude of things 
which go to make up the needed knowledge of a 
good citizen. The newspaper could and should 
be the fundamental text-book of the junior and 
senior high school. Science and allied subjects 
could be greatly stimulated by such publications. 
The commercial students would find the study of 
finance and advertising by means of the paper a 
great help. The teaching force could inculcate 
the habitual reading of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Habits of careful interpretation and un- 
derstanding could be developed. It is desirable 
that these people know how to read such printed 
matter which constantly will surround them. It 
is well that a sense of values as to the impor- 
tance of the various parts of these papers be 
set up. The editorials could stimulate much 
healthy argument and debate. 

It is conceivable that with a course of study 
based heavily on the current magazine and news- 
paper the student could secure an excellent con- 
ception of the developments of the various types 
throughout the world. How welcome such un- 
derstandings should be to the future voters of 
the United States! For some six years these 
young people would be aided by the better sec- 
tions of the numerous publications of the period. 
They would seeure a background of the high 
type so essential in an efficient democracy. 
They would develop the habit of careful reading 
and analysis. They would develop the habit of 
discriminate reading. They would develop the 
ability to distinguish propaganda from fact. 

Agencies such as the moving pictures and the 
radio should be given a stronger place in the 
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ulum. Talks and addresses by eminent men 
A discussion of 


rric 
mid enter most elassrooms. 
. points made by the speakers should permit 
mulating activity in the school. Moving pic- 
tures should give a clearer conception of the 


‘her man’s problems, a concept so necessary in 


‘ellizent seeking of a clear philosophy of life 

la plan of activity. 

Let us hope that the schools can through 
nges in method and teaching develop a real 
reciation of national and international prob- 
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lems. 
to present through their social science program 
a true conception of citizenship to their pupils. 
They 


Let us hope that the schools will be able 


These attempts can become successful. 
are worth trying, and it is to be hoped that 
Ameriea will rise from its status of relative 
ignorance to the actual status of an “enlightened 
democracy.” We need not be social science un- 
conscious. Let’s do something. 

ELDEN HUNTER 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LOAN FUNDS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OREGON 

Tue student loan fund at the University of 
Oregon amounts to approximately $60,000. The 
fund was founded in 1904 by gifts of alumni and 
others. Gifts, bequests and interest accumula- 
tions received subsequently from many sources 
have brought the fund to its present total. This 
amount is exclusive of independently admin- 
istered funds available to and used extensively 
hy University of Oregon students. It is sig- 
nifieant that nearly $23,600, approximately three 
sevenths of the general loan fund of $56,000, has 
been acquired through interest earnings alone. 
Approximately $4,000 is in various emergency 
loan funds available for loan in smal] amounts 
without the security required for borrowing 
from the regular loan funds. 

The fund is administered by a staff committee 
composed of the dean of men as chairman and 
director of loans, the dean of personnel and the 
business manager. Loans are made by this com- 
mittee upon application supported by the recom- 
mendation of the student’s academic adviser and 
other faculty members who know him. The ap- 
plication is investigated, the student’s budget is 
thoroughly checked to make sure that he is using 
adequately present sources of income, including 
possible outside earnings, and that his plan for 
spending the proceeds of the loan is sound. 
Personal and scholarship requirements are such 
as to give assurance that the loan will be repaid 
without help from sureties and that the aid will 
be a good “social investment.” Determined and 
intelligent effort to help oneself weighs heavily 
in the favor of the applicant. All students, re- 


gardless of sex or university class, are eligible, 
but a certain preference is given to upperclass- 
men, other factors being equal. Two property- 
owning ¢co-signers are required. Interest at 6 
per cent. is charged, but renewals made after 
leaving college are at 8 per cent. In place of 
interest, a service charge is made on emergency 
loans at the rate of twenty-five cents for each 
twenty-five dollars or part thereof, for each 
thirty-day period or part thereof, until the loan 
is repaid. 

The last annual report of the loan fund shows 
that 1,531 loans and extensions were made within 
the year, of which 1,202, however, were emer- 
geney loans averaging $15.45. The reason for 
the extraordinarily large number of emergency 
loans lies in the relation which has been de- 
veloped between these and FERA and other 
student employment. Students who have assur- 
ance of being able to repay loans from current 
earnings are freely granted emergency loans to 
meet fee and other expenses. Earnings are then 
applied as they become available toward repay- 
ment of these emergency loans. Students are 
thereby enabled to stay in college and keep bills 
substantially paid as they go along. 

It is significant that within the last twelve 
months repayments, which for the preceding 
two years were exceedingly slow, have become 
notably better. Whether or not this reflects a 
significant improvement in the economic situa- 
tion at large, it has helped very materially 
toward maintaining a balance sufficient to take 
care of demands made upon the fund. It is 
significant also that the demand for loans has 


decreased since FERA employment became 
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available. There are many students who for 
one reason or another do not receive FERA 
aid, or who, having such help, nevertheless need 
some additional financial assistance. But the 
aggregate of loans applied for is now consider- 
ably reduced. 

A recent analysis of outstanding loans and 
losses made by J. Orville Lindstrom, business 
manager of the university, shows a remarkably 
small percentage of loss, notwithstanding the 
hazards of the depression. A large number of 
loans have been renewed, some of them repeat- 
edly, but on practically all of them interest is 
being paid, and on a great many instalment pay- 
ments are being made also. Mr. Lindstrom’s re- 
port shows $265,477.41 loaned since the fiscal 
year 1909-10. Of this only 14 per cent. is con- 
servatively estimated to be uncollectable. Actu- 
ally, however, only $50 has been charged off 
since 1904 as definitely lost. Payments are got- 
ten from time to time on loans included in the 14 
per cent. listed as bad, so the actual loss is sure to 
be substantially less than the estimate. 

It should be noted that this possible loss has 
been approximately six times covered by interest 
earnings actually received. Only five per cent. of 
loans are seven years old, i.e., seven years have 
elapsed since the note was made. On a substan- 
tial proportion of these, interest and instalments 
on principal have been received, keeping them 
alive and collectable. Approximately 80 per 
cent. of loans are not over four years old. On 
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only 34 per cent. of outstanding loans made 
since 1909 have payments not been received for 
five years or more. Experience shows that many 
of these will ultimately be paid. 

The balance sheet of June 30, 1934, showed 
receipts during the year for loans repaid, $31, 
794.32; interest receipts, $2,888.43; and dona- 
tions, $990.32. Loans made during the year, 
including emergency loans, amounted to $27,- 
420.24. 

It is very exceptional that collections can not 
be made directly from the borrower, but when 
this becomes definitely impossible the trustees 
proceed, by suit if necessary, to collect from the 
sureties and so to maintain the integrity of the 
fund. 

As a rule, loans are repaid as rapidly as pos- 
sible, often ahead of the time due, frequently 
by instalments. During the period when funds 
were under extraordinary pressure, there were 
many instances of former students making real 
sacrifices to repay loans early, not so much to 
free themselves from the obligation and interest 
charges as to make the funds again available to 
students in college needing assistance from them. 
In not a few instances former borrowers have 
not only repaid loans but have made gifts in ad- 
dition as an expression of appreciation for help 
received and of desire to contribute in their turn 
toward helping succeeding student generations. 


Karu W. ONTHANK 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Mr. Ouiver STANLEY made his first appear- 
ance in the House of Commons yesterday as 
twelfth President of the Board of Education 
since the King came to the throne. Continuity 
in administration is perhaps more important in 
education than in any other department, and 
fortunately the breach of continuity thus sug- 
gested is more apparent than real. Mr. Stanley 
is not without experience in the work of the 
board. He was private secretary to Lord 
Eustace Perey during his ministry ten years 
ago, and more recently as parliamentary secre- 
tary he was in charge of the Children and 


Young Persons Bill during its passage through 
the House of Commons. Moreover during his 
brief and difficult tenure of the Ministry of 
Labor he was in close touch with those aspects 
of the problem of unemployment which overlap 
that of juvenile labor and the school-leaving age. 
Continuity is also and more definitely preserved 
by the retention of Mr. Ramsbotham, the par- 
liamentary secretary, in the office which he has 
held for some years with distinction and to the 
great advantage of the publie service. Speak- 
ing to his constituents on Saturday, Mr. Stanley 
seemed to give the impression that he would 
have preferred to remain at the Ministry of 
Labor, owing to the problems and difficulties 
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nting it; but in his new office he will cer- 
find problems and difficulties sufficient to 
| the abilities of which he has given proof. 
national system of education is passing 
ugh a period of transition. Thanks to the 
and taet of Mr. Stanley’s immediate prede- 
rs and of the heads of local authorities, and 
e cood will and earnestness of the teachers, 
Hadow scheme of reorganization has been 
| half-way towards fulfilment. But the 
The dual system 


has been the easier half. 
ns. More than half the pupils in our pri- 
schools have been transferred at the age 


of eleven to other schools or to some form of 
mdary teaching in their first schools, and 
re can be no going back on this salutary re- 
rm. The difficulty in completing the process 
mainly, though not entirely, that of enabling 
e managers of voluntary schools, as Lord 
Halifax made abundantly clear, to come in on 
terms which they ean accept financially and 
thout breach of their trust-deeds. In eases 
ere new schools or transference of pupils to 
ther schools may be necessary it is not easy to 
see how the managers can help without some 
ange in the regulations relating to building 
rrants. Nor ean the Hadow scheme be fully at 
work so long as the school-leaving age remains 
as it is at present. On this subject publie opin- 
on is clearly moving towards a raising of the 
age to fifteen, though it is possible that here 
publie opinion is running ahead of what is pos- 
sible, or under-estimating the period required 
r so drastic a change, however desirable. 
In introducing the estimates yesterday Mr. 
another practical 


Ramsbotham foreshadowed 


step which is being taken towards the goal of 


equipment for life as it is lived to-day. Hitherto 


as a nation we have relied mainly on sports, 
games and fresh air as the means to that physi- 
cal fitness without which all men ané women run 
the race under a severe handicap. The war, 
however, opened the eyes of many to the fact 
that these means towards efticiency were in 
many eases inadequate if every one was to en- 
joy the national heritage of health and strength. 
Physieal edueation, so long regarded in Con- 
tinental countries as a sufficient alternative to 
British games, is coming into its own, not as a 
substitute for our well-tried methods but as a 
complement to them. All children in our na- 
tional schools are entitled to receive systematic 
physical training; but it has been more and 
more widely understood that the teachers, how- 
ever willing, require specialist training in this 
subject as in all others. While many local au- 
thorities have appointed organizers of physical 
training, nearly two thirds of them have not 
done so. Training colleges for such organizers 
are, with one exception, colleges for women, and 
boys have been left to rely mainly on games and 
the exhortations of the drill-sergeant. The amal- 
gamation of the two principal bodies concerned, 
the Ling Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Organizers, was a hopeful preliminary 
to the inauguration of a scheme to cover the 
whole country. A Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Education has now been formed, with 
the patronage of the King and Queen, and with 
many expert and influential members. It will 
also have the active cooperation of the Board of 
Edueation, which, it is understood, will shortly 
issue a detailed cireular in the place of the syl- 
labus of 1933. All this should do much to guar- 
antee the success of an important new national 
movement.—The London Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL, college and university library inter- 
esis were widely represented among the 1,500 
delegates at the Fifty-seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association in 
Denver, Colo., from June 24 to 29. Nearly a 
hundred meetings were held during the six-day 
convention to discuss matters touching the li- 





brary activities of more than sixty committees 
and a dozen sections. 

At the first general session, Charles H. Comp- 
ton, assistant librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, gave the address of the retiring presi- 
dent, which has been printed in the issue of 
ScHOOL AND Society for June 29. 

“Curtailing the budgets of schools and li- 
braries is not economy,” Oscar L. Chapman, 
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Assistant Secretary of the Interior, told the 
delegates at another general session, “because 
those institutions are the fundamental providers 
of any kind of prosperity and essential to the 
intelligent organization of society, without which 
there can be no solid basis for taxation. Not 
only must we halt the move to reduce facilities 
in the name of economy, but we must begin to 
provide support that will vastly increase library 
facilities so that every community, urban and 
rural, shall have easy access to books. 

“Either the intelligent forces for democracy 
will improve the machinery for quickly inereas- 
ing eivie literacy on public affairs or democracy 
in America will give way before the stampede 
of mass forces, blindly following the appeals of 
some man or group with magnificent promises.” 

Following this same line of thought, John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, another general sessions speaker, advo- 
cated adult civic education forums as a means 
of enabling people to counsel together and to 
reach a better basis for intelligent, democratic 
expression of their collective will. 

“Out of our 75 million adults, there are 65 
million who have not finished high school and 
32 million who have not finished elementary 
school,” according to Dr. Studebaker. “The 
great mass of them do not understand current 
governmental issues. How can democracy sur- 
vive when the people intrusted with the final 
decisions of policy don’t know what the issues 
are?” 

An appeal to the publie schools to assist in 
stopping the mutilation of library books by 
pupils was voiced in a meeting of the lending 
section where complaint was made that thou- 
sands of library books are mutilated by school 
children making illustrated notebooks. 

“We learned many years ago that we had to 
lock up certain art and medical books to save 
them from the clippers,” said Ralph Munn, di- 
rector of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
speaking at this meeting. “Now it appears that 
our entire collections are being threatened by 
scissors and knives in the hands of school chil- 
dren. The schools either must stop giving as- 
signments that send children into the libraries 
as sneak thieves or the teachers must carefully 
examine every notebook to see that it includes 
no pictures clipped from library books. 
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“We are essentially helpless against the pro- 
fessional thief, but he is a minor consideration. 
It is the amateur we must protect ourselves from 
—the pupil and the student.” 

A century of progress in children’s library 
work was celebrated at a dinner meeting jy 
honor of the founding one hundred years agp 
of the first children’s free library at West Cam- 
bridge (now Arlington), Massachusetts. The 
banquet followed the award, for the fourteenth 
consecutive year, of the John Newbery meda| 
by the American Library Association section oy 
library work with children. Monica Shannon, 
of Santa Monica, California, was this year's 
winner as author of “Dobry,” chosen by a com- 
mitte of librarians as the most distinguished 
children’s book written during the preceding 
year. 

Increased use of radio in children’s library 
work and the development of school library 
branches into community centers for reading 
interests of both parents and children are next 
steps in children’s library progress predicted by 
Julia Plummer, of the Tyrrell Publie Library, 
before a meeting of children’s librarians. 

A library radio program directly in contact 
with the public schools results in a marked in- 
crease in the cireulation of children’s books, 
Miss Plummer declared. Children in medium- 
sized cities, she said, suffer from lack of reading 
facilities almost as much as rural children, duc 
to the great distances between their homes and 
the library, and she proposed a remedy that 
school libraries be made into branches of the 
publie library and used by parents as well as 
children. “By using the school buildings for 
library purposes,” she explained, “there would 
be a great saving of taxpayers’ money, all with 
the accomplishment of our aim in library work— 
service and books for all. The children’s room 
of the publie library would thus become a work- 
ing laboratory for parents with the children’s 
librarian directing and supervising the progress 
of all children’s work in the community. All the 
library privileges could be extended to parents 
as well as children, since the schools are rapidly 
becoming the social centers for the community.” 

Mrs. Ann T. Congdon, librarian of the Smiley 
Junior High School of Denver, was announced 
the winner of a nation-wide school library pub- 
licity contest at a general session of the School 
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I:hraries Section. Second choice went to Mar- 
LIDrariece 


i 


School Library, New York City. Mrs. Cong- 


ret Nellis, of the Straubenmiller Textile High 


n's winning plan for publicizing the school li- 
heary brought over 200 Denver parents into par- 


Wary 


»ation, drawing from them a confession of 


hooks which were their childhood favorites. 
“Little Women” was the unanimous choice of 
» mothers, Mrs. Congdon reported, and the 
fathers voted “Tom Sawyer” first and “Treasure 
Island” second. As a result of the contest, 
rary discussions were oceasioned at home, 
Mrs. Congdon said, between parents and chil- 
lren that proved a stimulus to further reading, 
th the boys and girls attempting to interest 
heir old-fashioned parents in_ present-day 
rites. 

“Make classroom attendance in colleges and 
vl}; schools voluntary, but make library reading 
mupulsory,” was the revolutionary proposal 
de by Dr. Louis Shores, director of the Li- 
rary School of the George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tenn., to school library super- 
“Let the student dig out his own edueation in 

e library,” Dr. Shores urged. “Have teacher- 
brarians who can answer his questions and 
ruide his pursuit of knowledge. The library 
should be the actual center of the school and 
iniversity. Attendance should be required for 


a stated period each day. Lectures should con- 


tinue as available but not required activities.” 

Twelve states reported increased appropria- 

on for state library agencies, ranging from a 
few thousand dollars to more than 300 per cent. 
The states with increased revenue are Idaho, 
lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, North 
Carolina, Texas and Vermont. 

The American Library Association council 
voted to defer negotiations looking toward per- 
manent federal aid to libraries for a year until 
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a special committee created by the council shall 
have given further study to the subject and re- 
ported at the next annual conference. No post- 
ponement was authorized of the plan to urge the 
establishment of a federal library agency—an 
agency to serve libraries in much the same way 
that the federal office of education does the 
schools. 

The association also voted to express apprecia- 
tion to the German government for its action in 
reducing by 25 per cent. the export prices of 
books and periodicals to libraries. 

Louis Round Wilson, dean of the graduate 
library school at the University of Chicago, was 
elected president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. Other officers 
elected were: First vice-president, Franklin F. 
Hopper, chief, Circulation Department, New 
York Publie Library, New York City; Second 
vice-president, Essae M. Culver, executive secre- 
tary, State Library Commission, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian, 
Publie Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 


members of the Executive Board are: Ralph 


Newly elected 


Munn, director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Margery C. Quigley, librarian, 
Free Publie Library, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Chosen as new members of the Council are: 
Donald Coney, librarian, University of Texas 
Library, Austin; Milton E. Lord, director, 
Publie Library, Boston, Massachusetts; Charles 
R. Sanders, assistant librarian, Publie Libraries, 
Toronto, Ontario; Ralph A. Ulveling, assistant 
librarian, Publie Library, Detroit, Michigan; 
Eleanor M. Witmer, librarian, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, New York City. 
The Executive Board has decided to hold the 
next mid-winter conference of the American Li- 
brary Association Council at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, from December 29, 1935, to January 1, 
1936. The next annual meeting will be at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, from May 11 to 16, 1936. 
EstHer H. Drxon 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
THE most acute problem of instruction in the 
publie schools to-day is that of adapting the 
materials and methods of teaching, in each sue- 
sessive grade, to the ever-widening differences 


in ability and achievement of pupils. In former 
years there was a wider divergence in the ages 
of children in any group, but presumably less 
divergence in their abilities to do the assigned 
work, 
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Diagram I shows the relation of enrolment in 
each succeeding grade to the enrolment in Grade 
II for the year indicated. This diagram shows 
a progressive change in the classification of 
pupils and their persistence in school. Each 
ten-year interval shows a pronounced gain in 
all the higher grades in relation to the enrolment 
in the second grade. 

Evidence throughout the country has shown 
that in response to a prevailing educational phi- 
losophy, all public-school systems are moving in 
the direction of greater flexibility in behalf of 
backward pupils and enrichment rather than 


Per cent 
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acceleration for the bright. The result is a deg. 
nite trend toward similarity of ages and a wider 
range in abilities in all the grades. In general, 
the evidence indicates that a classification of 
children for purposes of instruction on a basis 
of chronological age, with only slight modifica. 
tion for social development, would bring into 
the schoolroom only a little less homogeneity of 
ability than we now have. 

The grade distribution, according to ages, of 
all children enrolled in the schools was included 
in the published records of the Board of Eduea- 
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DiaGRAM I. Percentile relation of enrolment in each of the higher grades to enrolment in Grade II 
at ten-year intervals for fifty years in the public schools of St. Louis. 

(Based upon the average membership at the ends of the several quarters for the years given, and 
taking as a unit of comparison 100 pupils in the second grade.) 














—_— Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
II III IV Vv vI VII VIII Ex xX xI x 
1883-4 ans’ BOO 55 35 23 15 Us 5 3 2 4 5 
1893-4 .. 100 67 56 31 21 13 9 5 3 
1903-4 .... 100 96 90 67 46 34 24 14 7 
1913-4 ... 100 97 96 79 60 56 43 27 15 
1923-4 ..... 100 98 97 92 84 72 2 48 36 2 
1933—4 ............... 100 100 96 91 85 85 78 76 57 42 
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DraAGRAM II. 
compared to the classification of thirteen-year-old 


tion for the first time in 1916. The grade dis- 
tribution of thirteen-year-old children at the 
close of the school year 1915-16 is shown in 
Diagram II, together with a similar distribution 

the close of the school year 1932-33. Thir- 
teen-year-old children are not seattered so widely 
through the grades now as formerly; and in 
ceneral they are enrolled now in a more ad- 

ineed grade than formerly. 
plains, to some extent, the condition indicated 
by the preceding graph. The two representa- 
tions confirm statistically the generalization that 
children are being advanced according to stand- 
ards based more nearly upon age and less upon 
fixed levels of achievement than were the stand- 
The wide range of 


This diagram ex- 


ards of earlier years. 
achievement shown recently in educational sur- 
veys leads to the same conclusion. 

Extreme cases of backwardness during the 
past thirty years have been assigned to special 
groups for individual instruction; but at least a 
third of the total elementary enrolment consists 
of children who are sufficiently backward to 
make teaching less efficient under any system 
which requires them to do their work according 
to fixed grade standards. On the other hand, 
possibly another third of the school enrolment 
consists of children who are bright enough to do 
a great deal more than the school demands of 
them. 

This forward movement of the masses of 
pupils into higher grades on lower standards of 


Vv vI vil viit Ix x 
Per cent. of thirteen-year-old children classified in each school grade in 1932-33, as 
children in 1915-1916 in St. Louis. 


achievement, without making at the same time 
an adequate adjustment of methods and mate- 
The first, 
and yet the least noticed, is the effect upon chil- 
Although 
the schools of many years ago were adjusted, as 


rials, has two unfortunate aspects. 
dren who are exceptionally bright. 


they are to-day, to the needs of the mediocre 
rather than to the needs of the bright pupils, 
the present situation accentuates the difficulty. 
These brighter children too often mark time, 
while the slower and less capable children are 
receiving help. Bright pupils easily attain the 
grade standards which they ought to surpass. 
In the meantime, the children often form habits 
of idleness, develop wrong social attitudes and 
become disciplinary problems. From the stand- 
point of mental hygiene, these effects upon chil- 
dren who are endowed to be leaders are most un- 
fortunate. The adaptation of 
methods and curriculum content has not kept 
pace with the ever-widening differences in the 
abilities of pupils assigned to the same class. 

In certain school systems, efforts have been 


pedagogical 


made to segregate brighter children, placing 
them in special groups for suitable instruction. 
Such a plan, however, should be wholly unneces- 
sary and, furthermore, such a plan has certain 
disadvantages. It takes away the democratic 
principle of general companionship and tends 
to develop a type of class feeling and intellectual 
snobbery. Usually also it tends to increase the 
school cost without due justification. 
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3ricrht children should be working to the limit 
of their capacity without the necessity of ad- 
vancement to a higher grade or placement in a 
special group where they will become dislocated 
from a social point of view. To permit this, 
the materials of edueation and the methods of 
teaching should be sufficiently flexible to chal- 
lenge the full ability of each pupil daily; and 
teachers should acquire the habit of judging the 
accomplishment of any pupil, bright or dull, 
on the basis of individual ability and not by 
comparison to the work of average pupils or 
grade norms which are merely mathematical 
derivatives. 

The second serious aspect of this problem 
grows out of the presence of slow pupils in the 
classes. When the plan of liberal promotion is 
pursued, we ultimately find a few children in 
the upper grades of the elementary school whose 
that of 
From every point of view except that of uniform 


achievement level is primary pupils. 


standards in accomplishment, however, the 
upper grade classification for such children is 
more appropriate than the primary. Experi- 
mental evidence has shown that children learn 
more for themselves, and achieve better stand- 
ards of general knowledge and ability, when 
they are permitted to continue advancing, even 
on low standards or trial promotion, than they 
do when they are held again and again for re- 
peating work in the primary grades. 

The acuteness of the problem involved in this 
situation is due under present arrangements to 
the mental strain placed upon both teachers and 
pupils. Over-emphasis on attaining grade 
standards in an effort to make children achieve 
the impossible produces conditions inimical to 
mental hygiene. Nervous disorders as well as 
bad social adjustments may easily follow the 
strain which this effort imposes upon the chil- 
dren. 

Teachers to whom a backward child is as- 
signed should be relieved of any thought that 
the principal, the assistant superintendent, the 
special supervisor or any other sehvo! visitor 
will expect them to bring the child’s achieve- 
ment up to a fixed standard of performance 
mathematically determined for the 
child. They should enter the work with a clear 


understanding that the problem of teaching 


average 
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backward children is to begin teaching them at 
the level previously attained, and to let them 
enjoy the thrills of success in a next step beyond 
that level. 

Through a graded school system, a graded 
school curriculum and well-devised standards of 
achievement, the educational profession has 
made great advancement in the past few decades, 
It should be possible now to keep these contrj- 
butions without permitting them to hinder fur- 
ther progress. If we can adjust the standards 
to individuals, if we can make the curriculum 
elastic with respect to grade requirements, if 
we can give the teacher adequate means of know- 
ing the individual capacities of children and the 
reasonable standards which each should attain, 
the work of teaching can proceed without undue 
mental strain upon either teacher or pupil. 

Teachers confronted by the present situation 
must be more than mere instructors. They must 
be inspirational leaders. They must know how 
to inspire children through the natural joy of 
achievement. They must make the school a 
place of gladness, not a place of fear; a place 
where children can live happily together and 
grow in both knowledge and wisdom. They 
must know that the schools have an obligation 
to maintain in all children a wholesome state 
of mental health and to create in all children the 
ideals of right living, the habits of correct think- 
ing and all the inherent qualities of noble char- 
acter. Teachers who can fulfil these aims will 
achieve the greater purpose of education. 

Henry J. GERLING, 


Superintendent of Instruction 
St. Louis, MISSOURI 
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